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STALIN AND 


WAR of words is sometimes the alternative, sometimes the 

preliminary, to conflict with instruments more deadly. There 
is no need, fortunately, to take the more sombre view of Marshal 
Stalin’s considered comments on Mr. Churchill’s Fulton speech. 
They are of the nature of that propaganda in which Russia 
specialises so assiduously. The commentary is based on the com- 
pletely false assumption that Mr. Churchill was contemplating war 
with Russia; it attempts to excuse, without attempting to deny, 
the allegation that Soviet influence is dominant in such centres as 
Warsaw, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, Bucharest, 
Sofia, and justifies that domination by the claim that Russia must 
interfere in the internal policies of countries adjacent to her borders 
in order to ensure the existence of governments friendly to her there 
—a proposition which assumes a sinister aspect when considered 
in connection with countries like Turkey and Persia. The outstand- 
ing feature of the Stalin declaration indeed is that it makes no single 
reference to the dominant cause of apprehension—Russia’s retention 
of her troops in Persia in open violation of treaty obligations. 

There is manifestly a situation here which calls for the most care- 
ful handling. The rift between the Anglo-Saxon Powers and Russia 
may not be as serious as it looks, but there is nothing in it to justify 
much optimism, apart from signs that Russian troops are making an 
unhurried retirement from parts of Manchuria, On that, it is stated, 
the American State Department has received a reply from Moscow, 
though its nature has not yet been disclosed. On Persia nothing 
has been received at the time of writing either in London or in 
Washington. This silent disregard of urgent communications is a 
characteristic peculiar to Soviet diplomacy, and it is as difficult to 
explain as to counter it—unless, indeed, Russia is waiting for the 
creation of a fait accompli and proposes to make that the basis of 
her reply when it does come. That suggestion springs from no 
groundless suspicion. The basic fact is that Russian troops, which 
ought under the tripartite treaty to have been withdrawn from 
Persia completely on March 2nd, were not merely still there on 
March 13th, but were, according to one report, being reinforced, 
ind according to another were penetrating more deeply into the 
country. The Persian Prime Minister has returned to Teheran 
from Moscow and addressed the Majlis in secret session before its 
dissolution. He is understood to have reported that his mission 


feiled because the Russians would not agree to withdraw their 
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troops, and he in those circumstances could not discuss demands 
for oil-concessions and the independence of Azerbaijan. Govern- 
ment will now be in the hands of the Shah and his Ministers for 
an indeterminate period, because under the Persian constitution 
elections cannot take place while foreign troops are in occupation 
of any part of the country. 

Russian attacks on Mr. Churchill’s Fulton speech, by others 
than Marshal Stalin, increase in bitterness, but the situation is 
creating even more concern in the United States than here, partly 
perhaps on account of the extent of American interests in Northern 
Persia. A wise speech by Senator Connally, Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, on Tuesday followed very much the 
lines of others delivered recently by Mr. Byrnes and Senator Vanden- 
berg. All emphasised the importance of Anglo-Russo-American 
co-operation in the U.N.O. Security Council. It might be sup- 
posed that that was as much to Russia’s interest as to anyone’s, 
but co-operation is obviously impossible with a State which openly 
violates treaties and refuses or ignores every request for an 
explanation. The Council is due to meet in New York on 
March 25th, and it is difficult to see how it can fail to put the 
Russo-Persian question in the forefront of its agenda. What the 
Russian reaction to that would be is unpredictable. It is clear that 
a burden is being laid on U.N.O. which in this incipient stage of 
its career may be all but insupportable. That is all the more reason 
why Britain and the United States and other like-minded States 
should stand unswervingly by the pledges they gave when they 
signed the Charter. The best course would be that favoured by 
Mr. Byrnes, an early meeting of the heads, or Foreign Ministers, of 
the three chief Allied States, but Russia’s agreement to that has, of 
course, to be secured. 


The Elections in Greece 


So far from improving, the situation in Greece grows visibly 
worse. It is true that the resignation of five or six members of 
M. Sophoulis’s Cabinet (the exact number seems uncertain), on the 
ground that they want the elections postponed, is not as serious as it 
looks, in view of the fact that the Cabinet contains the fantastic 
number of thirty-eight members, but the decision of E.A.M. and 
other Left parties to abstain from voting means that the Right W'ng 
victory made inevitable thereby will bring Greece very near to the 
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edge of civil war, particularly if the Right uses its success to declare 
for a monarchy. In such circumstances it is by no means easy for 
Mr. Bevin to decide what advice to give, but there can be no doubt 
that the line he has taken is the right one. The attitude of the 
Left amounts to little less than political blackmail, for if every 
party which thinks it is likely to be beaten is to stave off an election 
altogether by threatening to abstain, organised political life becomes 
impossible. There is, moreover, not the smallest prospect that if 
it is considered inexpedient to hold the elections on March 31st it 
will be any more expedient to hold them on May 31st or August 3Ist. 
Allied observers are in Greece in large numbers to see that the 
election is fairly conducted, and British troops are there to guarantee 
vorder. Those two conditions cannot be maintained indefinitely. 
The date of the elections has long been fixed, and, despite the 
charges and counter-charges so deplorably prevalent, it is better to 
hold them as arranged than to postpone them. 


Second Thoughts on Malaya 

The House of Commons showed a proper solicitude about 
colonial administration when in the debate on Malayan Union mis- 
givings were expressed in all parts of the House regarding the 
means by which the agreement of the Sultans of the Federated and 
Unfederated Malay States to the proposed new constitution were 
obtained. To the general proposals there is little or no opposition; 
the continued existence of nine more or less autonomous States in an 
area little larger than Great Britain is absurd, and the moment when 
the military administration created after the liberation from Japan is 
ending is clearly the right time for a change. But the dissatisfaction 
of the Sultans at the way in which their assent to the new pro- 
posals was obtained is unconcealed. One of them has indeed stated 
unequivocally that he signed because he was given an ultimatum 
with a time limit, and told that if he refused someone else, prepared 
to sign, would be appointed Sultan in his place. The Colonial Office 
flatly repudiates this allegation, but it is to be noted that Sir Harold 
MacMichael, who carried out the mission to the Sultans, admits that 
this particular Sultan signed because “he saw no practicable alter- 
native.” It is significant that practically every official (like Sir 
Richard Winstedt in last week’s Spectator) with long service in 
Malaya behind him has condemned the method of negotiation with 
the Sultans unsparingly. It is clear that some new and less pre- 
cipitate discussion is necessary, and the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies was wise in agreeing, at the end of last Friday’s debate, to 
suspend the issue of as many as possible of the Orders in Council 
on which the new constitution is to be based till the Governor- 
General, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald has reached Malaya and had 
time to familiarise himself with the situation and, it may be hoped, 
restore the Sultans’ gravely shaken confidence. 


R.A.F. 


It is not unnatural that this year’s Service Estimates, delivered 
on the bridge between war and peace, should be presented with 
some reference to the achievements of the past as well as to 
intentions for the future. Mr. John Strachey, presenting the Air 
Estimates for 1946, did not depart from this practice. His highly 
successful performance took place on an almost perfect wicket—the 
part played by the R.A-F. in the war. He was even able to impart 
some conviction to the long-debated argument that the heavy 
bomber campaign against Germany justified its terrific cost—though 
if this conviction is shared in all quarters it is al] the more sur- 
prising that Sir Arthur Harris was allowed to slip away from 
Bomber Command and from this country without a clearer acknow- 
ledgement of the value of his services. But the Estimates, Mr. 
Strachey’s speech, and the course of future events will be most 
closely scrutinised, not for their reflection of the past, but for 
evidence that the R.A.F. can face and deal with the enormous and 
shadowy problems of the future. The most solid and exacting virtue 
of the youngest Service has always been its preparedness. The 
Battle of Britain was won by the men who designed, built and 
learned to fly the essential fighter aircraft when the exact nature of 
the job to be done was a matter of foresight. Even greater powers 
of divination, and still more courage to sink resources in new and 
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risky projects will be required in future. But the £28,000,000 which 
the Ministry of Supply will spend on research is evidence of the 
right spirit. The further we can keep ahead in research, such as 
that which Mr. Strachey mentioned in the case of the gas turbine 
engine, the smaller will be the ultimate cost of defence. 


MARCH 15, 


The Control of Labour 


It was hardly to be expected that the change-over from war to 
peace conditions in industry would be completed without friction, 
There was therefore a temptation to accept the outbreak of strikes 
in the motor industry somewhat fatalistically and to take comfort 
from the fact that the present wave is neither as large as that which 
followed 1918 nor as threatening as that which has recently affected 
the United States. But against this must be set the consideration that 
the margin could hardly be narrower than that which divides this 
country from economic failure. Every car that fails to come off the 
belt endangers the recovery of our import trade and postpones the 
day when there will be goods in the shops to make a hard day’s 
work worth while. It even raises the possibility that that day will 
never come again. Unless this fact can be brought home to the 
man at the bench, and unless strikes for lost causes, such as resisi- 
ance to the transfer of men from factories whose war contracts 
have closed and claims for piece-work rates at war-time levels, can 
be stopped, the Government’s production drive is a farce and hope 
of economic recovery is mere day-dreaming. It is a matter of con- 
trol of labour. The production drive was launched with an appeal 
by Ministers—themselves trade unionists—to trade union leaders. 
The appeal was accepted, but without enthusiasm, and it is now 
getting bogged down in the question whether the campaign shall 
be pursued jointly with the employers. In the meantime the shop 
stewards are following a procedure which is becoming hallowed by 
time in taking no notice of the official union leaders, the Govern- 
ment Or the needs of the country—including their own. Several 
thousand skilled engineers, the core of the labour force of the export 
industries, are still striking. However few they are and however soon 
they go back to work, damage will be done and their return will 
be the removal of a symptom rather than a cure for the basic diseas: 
of labour indiscipline. 


Swiss Holidays Again 

The fruits of peace have so far been so tew that the appearance 
of any new blossom is watched with interest and anxiety. There 
are still a few hazards to be overcome before the Anglo-Swiss 
financial agreement, details of which have now been published, 
takes the desired shape of holidays spent climbing or winter sporting 
—or just sitting. But the fixing of an exchange rate of 17.35 Swiss 
francs to the pound, and the conclusion of an arrangement whereby 
the National Bank of Switzerland is ultimately prepared to hold up 
to £15,000,000 sterling even though we import more goods and 
services from Switzerland than we export to her, brings the pros- 
pect considerably nearer. It is indeed an entrancing prospect— 
more so than ever. The Swiss hotels are practically empty, the 
Swiss shops are full and Swiss prices have risen during the war 
to a much smaller extent than our own. But it is likely to be 
something of a torture of Tantalus for some months. The agree- 
ment comes into force at once, but the ban on travel is not lifted 
until April, and even then the facilities for getting to Switzerland 
will not be able to take a great strain. Moreover, only £100 worth 
of Swiss francs may be purchased. But the most determined 
travellers will no doubt surmount these obstacles. Whether the 
traffic can become large in the next year or so is doubtful. “Holidays 
spent by British nationals in foreign countries have a similar status 
to that of imports. That is to say, we have to pay for them out of 
limited supplies of foreign currencies. Would-be importers of 
newly-acquired stores of health and happiness must take their place 
in the queue with would-be importers of more crudely tangible 
objects such as clocks and watches—to say nothing of business men 
moving between the two countries bent on reviving the export 
trade of both, to our mutual benefit. But at last the goods are 
displayed and the queue is forming. 
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THE WORLD'S FOOD 


HERE has been a revolution of opinion on the food question 

in the last six weeks. It began with a matter so small as to 
appear derisory in the light of what followed—the withdrawal of 
dried eggs from British consumption. It is now said that the sig- 
nificance of that event lay less in its substance than in the manner 
of its announcement. But it was deeper than that. A dangerous 
world food situation was there all the time and what has happened 
in the past month or so is that an unwilling public has been forced 
to look at it by the steady pressure of events. So long as it was 
possible to hope that the worst disasters would be avoided this 
country could turn its back on the facts and concentrate on a quick 
return to pre-war standards after six years of nagging shortages. 
It is still the fact that no spectacular catastrophe has yet occurred. 
But starvation is never spectacular. When a few million people die 
in the Far East (it is rumoured that the rice famine has already 
claimed 700,000 victims in the obscurity of Indo-China) the occa- 
sion is too distant, and too frequent, to cause more than a faint 
tremor here. In Germany the reality of starvation is even more 
difficult to detect. It appears only in odd statistics. For example 
the infant mortality rate in certain towns in the British zone is about 
170 per thousand, or about four times the average for this couniry. 
The difference is largely due to food shortage. In other words it 
is starvation in its first and least obtrusive form. 

What has happened in the past month is not a catastrophe in 
actuality but a profound change in public opinion. For the first 
irritation at yet another pinprick has been substituted a growing 
realisation of the plight of the world. For the first time the sec- 
tion of opinion which is willing to take the broadest view of the 
world food situation is sufficiently large to be able to exert some 
pressure on policy. That pressure is in the direction of sacrifices at 
home to relieve the worst shortages elsewhere. For enlightened 
people no other policy is possible. The contrast between 2,900 
calories per day in this country and 1,000 in Germany, and still 
less in India, is too great to be accepted for long. Good intentions 
can be assumed. What is most necessary now is to ensure that 
they do not dissipate themselves in waste and futility when what 
is wanted is the most careful distribution and storage policy 
operated over a long period. The balance is no longer weighted 
on the side of short-sighted selfishness. It would be a tragedy 1f it 
were now to swing over to equally short-sighted prodigality with 
supplies which are not enough to go round anyway. 

The first hard fact to be remembered by those who would sacri- 
fice everything now is that the present shortage has not merely a 
wide expansion in space but also a long extension in time. The 
harvests of 1946 can only be fractionally altered by policy de- 
cisions. Not even the harvests of 1947 cam be regarded as 
promising. The ravages of six years of war and neglect, with 
shortage of fertilisers and labour, cannot be made good in a few 
months, particularly if these months must be given to a further 
intensive drive for quick results. Several seasons must pass before 
anything like normal conditions are restored. The next few 
years will be a period of continuous shortage and it would be the 
merest idiocy to distribute what can be saved in the next few 
weeks without reference to the total situation. To take a concrete 
case, if willingness for sacrifice in this country can be capitalised it 
is by no means clear that what can be scraped together should be 
shipped off at once to Germany. A thorough cold-blooded allo- 
cation both in space and time of all the world’s food supplies 
is the ideal to be aimed at. Such an allocation probably requires 
more shipments of food to Germany, but at what time, how 
much, and from what countries are questions to which no over- 
hasty answer should be given. 

Germany—to be exact, the British zone only—happens to hold 


the centre of the stage at the moment. But the situation in 
Germany is at least worth a second glance. The average calorie 
intake in the British zone is now about 1,000 per person per day. 
Common humanity requires that any food which can be spared 
must be sent. But what can be spared must be decided by careful 
calculation. In such a calculation such intangibles as the “ psy- 
chological reactions” of Germans have a very ambiguous place. 
They are neither entirely involuntary nor completely determined 
by the food Germans eat. The occupying powers are always in a 
position where the Germans will label them blackguards if they 
are not helpful and fools if they are. This is still not an argu- 
ment for letting starvation break loose. But it is a further reason 
why the question should be confined, as far as possible, to physical 
facts. The solution in Germany does not depend on the British 
alone. The French decided long ago that the Germans in their 
zone should get no more than 1,000 calories. The American and 
Russian authorities have shown no ability or inclination to move 
supplies into the British zone. The question of a common pool 
has been shelved on the ground that there is insufficient transport 
to move stocks even if they existed. But the fact is that before 
the war the American zone could meet four-fifths of its own 
food needs and the Russian zone had a large surplus, whereas the 
British zone could never produce more than half its requirements. 
Is it absolutely clear and equitable that the British should spend 
more dollars on food imports than the Americans for the sake of 
an arbitrary zoning system? And is the Russian army’s practice 
of living on the country its own justification—at a time when the 
U.S.S.R. can make a contract to deliver 500,000 tons of Ukrainian 
grain to France? None of these facts can alter our own obligation 
to give some aid to Germany but a full appreciation of them would 
help to determine how large that aid should be. Unfortunately 
the layman is cut off from a clear view of the situation not only 
by the absence of figures of Russian stocks but also by the Ministry 
of Food’s decision not to publish details of our own stocks. It is 
doubly unfortunate in that the situation in 1947 as well as in 1945 
is affected. Whatever we do now, it is clear that we cannot go 
on indefinitely feeding Germany from our dwindling dollar 
balance. 

Sooner or later the argument must shift back to the world 
situation. When all the parts of the puzzle are put together it 
will no doubt become clear that a certain proportion of our 
stocks, augmented by whatever we can save by cutting our con- 
sumption of barley for beer and flour for cakes and biscuits, 
should go to Germany because physical factors of time and 
space do not permit us to send it to India or any other 
of the major danger spots. But the principal movements must 
be from the main producing areas to the main consuming 
areas. The United Kingdom is first and foremost a net con- 
sumer and secondly an important entrepot trader. It is not a sur- 
plus area. Consequently we have not the last word about the 
disposal of the really large quantities. That word will be said in 
Washington, where Sir Ben Smith is now playing his part in the 
deliberations of the Combined Food Board. I: would be possible 
to feel a little happier about the outcome of these deliberations if 
the Board and the American Government and the British Ministry 
of Food had given more evidence of a real grasp of the magni- 
tudes involved and of the priorities which should be observed 
among the claimants. But none of these three inspires full confi- 
dence. The Combined Food Board has failed to produce reliable 
and up-to-date estimates of world supplies and world needs, and 
it will be remembered that the results of Sir Ben Smith’s last visit 
to Washington were immediately vitiated by the discovery of an 
enormous miscalculation of North American wheat stocks. The 
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American Government despite the fund of generosity which it com- 
mands among the American people and despite its repeated acknow- 
ledgements of the gravity of the situation has so far shown little 
inclination to take the lead. In fact the proposal to ship 1,250,000 
tons of grain to Japan (thus making the average calorie intake there 
some 500 a day higher than in India), although it comes from 
General MacArthur and not from a more responsible quarter, is evi- 
dence of an inadequate grasp of realities. And lest this be turned into 
a contest of pots and kettles we cannot regard with equanimity the 
sudden twists and turns and alarums and excursions of the Ministry 
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of Food in the past few months. The way in which the respons 
to the Australian offers of help has been bungled is only one Piece 
of evidence of gaps in the Ministry’s organisation. It may not be 
too late to save ‘the situation, to the extent that redistribution of 
bread supplies can save it, and even if a catastrophe cannot be 
avoided it would be unfair to put all the blame on human short. 
comings, when the major culprit is the weather. But the Ministry 
of Food must never look back if it is to regain the full confidence 
of the public and play its due part in a world situation of un. 
paralleled seriousness in recent times. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE word “mixed” has been worked very hard in messages 

about the reception in the United States of Mr. Churchill’s 
Fulton address. That was only to be expected, and was no doubt 
expected by the author of the address as much as anyone. But there 
is an element of delayed action in the affair. Opinions have not finally 
crystallised yet. Certainly the idea of a military alliance between 
Britain and the United States—and whether or not Mr, Churchill 
meant to imply that, he did not propose it—appeals to few people 
here and fewer in America, but external events are making it abun- 
dantly clear that the two Anglo-Saxon countries are being forced 
into increasingly close co-operation by the force of circumstances, 
and to drive that into people’s minds a little before they have 
begun to realise it for themselves is certainly no disservice. A 
high authority here has suggested that it was a case of the right 
thing said at the wrong time, but the time was not of the speaker’s 
choosing. He had only this limited opportunity of making a speech 
in the United States, and it seems to me that he was right to take 
it. The attitude to adopt towards Russia is admittedly a difficult 
question to decide, but it is aot generally considered in retrospect 
that the dread attributed to British Cabinet Ministers from 1936 to 
1939 of saying anything that might “ offend Hitler” did much in 
the end for peace and security. And Russia cannot really expect 
to violate treaties and abuse her allies without anyone venturing to 
say a word. If there is an aggravated situation it is caused by 
Russia’s actions, not by Mr. Churchill’s, or anyone else’s, speeches. 


* * * * 


Mr. Shinwell’s Coal Board looks well. The vice-chairman has 
still to be appointed, but the other members are without exception 
men who on grounds of general competence or special knowledge 
of the industry command general confidence. Sir Walter Citrine and 
Professor Sir Charles Ellis are notable examples of the former, Lord 
Hyndley, the chairman, and Sir Charles Reid (of Reid Report fame) 
of the latter. Salaries—{£7,500 for the chairman and £5,000 for 
ordinary members—are on a reasonable scale ; they will mean, no 
doubt, an increase of income for some members, but certainly not 
for all. The Committee’s names provide a guarantee that the 
industry will be efficiently organised, but none at all (nor could they) 
that the necessary men will enter the industry or, having entered it, 
produce the output they are capable of producing. 

* * 7 * 


The return of the post-office to pre-war standards or something 
like them is very welcome. The ideal of getting a letter posted in 
London fairly late in the afternoon to its destination anywhere in 
Great Britain in time for the first delivery the next morning is 
worth achieving, and Lord Listowel seems bent on achieving it. 
The public has little conception of the part played in the postal 
system by the travelling post-offices which converge on Crewe from 
al] quarters about midnight every night, and the fact that their 
number is to be increased is the best guarantee of improvement in 
the service generally ; it is also, incidentally, a demonstration of 
the complete and effective co-operation between the _privately- 
owned railways and the nationalised post-office. But there is room 
for much more postal reform yet. The average cost of collecting, 
transporting and delivering a postal packet is 1.4 pence. A letter, 
for which 24d. is charged, pretty certainly costs less than that. The 
fact is that the post-office is being made simply a tax-collector for 





the Chancellor of the Exchequer. That is all wrong, at any rate on 
the scale prevailing today. If the Postmaster-General is to have 
half a chance he must be allowed to use his profits to improve 
services Or reduce rates, or both. Actually, the profits would allow 
him to do both easily. 

* * * * 


I am glad to see the resuscitated Granta, though I confess to some 
doubts whether undergraduates are prepared to run to Is. 6d. a copy 
for a weekly paper. However, the paper is apparently not to be 
weekly yet, and as it is there is abundant value for money, the issue, 
even in these days of shortage, being substantially thicker and heavier 
than the slim blue magazine of the Cambridge that I knew. Most 
of us are conservative in such matters, and I confess I prefer the 
make-up of the old Granta to the rather studied flamboyance of the 
new. But the old features, notably “In Authority,” the biography 
of the week, are there, and possibly when the resuscitated journal 
settles into its weekly stride it will be more inclined to pursue 
continuity in vesture as well as in spirit. Its past editors like 
Sir Owen Seaman and Mr. A. A. Milne would hardly recognise their 
fosterling in its by no means utility guise. What is chiefly wrong, 
if I may offer a humble criticism, is the too obvious attempt at 
clever writing. In a rather long experience I have rarely known 
such attempts to come off. 


* * * . 


Admirers of Mr. Arthur Bryant as an authority on seventeenth, 
and for that matter eighteenth, century England must have asked 
themselves with some surprise, as they read his article in last week’s 
Sunday Times on Sarawak, whence his apparently extensive know- 
ledge of the Far East was derived. I say “ apparently” because the 
article was highly controversial, and a considerable amount of its 
reasoning could be demolished without difficulty. It was a fervent 
plea for support for the claims of the late Rajah Muda, Mr. Anthony 
Brooke, against the decision of his uncle, the Rajah, to make over 
the dependency to the British Government—a step which will 
obviously safeguard the interests of the natives much more effectively 
than the perpetuation of dynastic family rule. My own perplexity 
about the article has been a little relieved by the discovery that 
Mr. Bryant is brother-in-law of the Mr. Brooke whose cause he is 


championing. Perhaps other people’s may be relieved likewise 100. , 


* * * * 


Question-time in the House of Commons is often entertaining, 
sometimes educational. Strange words appear which, unless the 
Minister happens to be interpretative, send Members flying to their 
dictionaries. I think I have already mentioned klondyked herring. 
Then on Monday someone asked learnedly about wet fish 
and submersal fish. A day or two earlier someone else was inter- 
rogative about lithopone. Not having been to my dictionary yet, I 
am still in darkness about both lithopone and submersal. But I do 
not solicit information ; the dictionary is quite close at hand. 

* * * * 


From a legal luminary. The witness, questioned about his 
condition as regards alcohol, affirmed that he was “not as drunk 
as a lord nor as sober as a judge.” 
“I suppose you were in the intermediate condition represented 


by a Lord Justice of Appeal.” 
JANUS. 


“ Ah,” observed the Court, | 
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RUSSIA IN AUSTRIA 


By LEONARD MARTIN 


some of them very disquieting, about the behaviour of the 
Russian troops in the occupied countries of Eastern and Central 
Europe began to come in. The tide quickly rose and then subsided, 
put undoubtedly the impact of these stories on public opinion in 
the West, nursed for four years on tales of the heroic Red Army, 
has resulted in disillusionment that has helped to bring about a 
marked change of public opinion towards the Soviet Union. For 
that reason alone an account of impressions of the Red Army in 
its relations with the local population gained in a five months’ stay 
in Vienna seems worth while. Given the reluctance of the Russian 
authorities to provide the outside world with information, the 
outside world must get its information when and where it can. 
Whatever happened in Vienna was not the simple consequence 
of a single factor—the nature of the Russian Army. At least two 
other main factors must be selected from the whole complex of 
causes reacting upon a given situation. These are, first, the con- 
ditions which it found when it arrived and, second, the reactions 
of higher authority to the behaviour of the troops on the spot. 
The army which took Vienna had been fighting its way to the 
West for more than two years—since Stalingrad, where it had 
started. It had passed through its own country and others devastated 
with the cold, savage efficiency the Wehrmacht employed in the 
East. Vienna was the first German-speaking city it had entered—a 
city that still somehow contrived to give itself an air of superiority. 
For many Red Army officers and men it was the first big city they 
had ever seen. One realised that when watching Russians in the 
Zoo of the Schoenbrunn Palace—a happy crowd of delighted 
children. It was a city, moreover, that had received its share 
cf German loot. The Russian soldiers had never seen so many 
and such varied goods in private hands before. It is credibly 
reported that Russian soldiers when shown at their own request the 
homes of the Viennese working-class exclaimed “ Capitalists” on 
seeing a carpet on the floor and a piano. 


Won the war in Europe ended last May a trickle of stories, 


It would be a mistake, 
however, to think that the sight of private wealth shakes the Russian 
soldier in his belief in the superiority of his own system. It makes 
victory only more reassuring and gratifying. For the first time there 
are consumer and luxury goods within his grasp which he knows 
he cannot hope to get at home for a long time, for he has seen 
with his own eyes what destruction the Germans have wrought in 
his country. There is a latent feeling of uneasiness discernible, 
however, in the reactions of the Russian soldier to life in a big 
Western city that occasionally becomes apparent in spontaneous 
actions of self-assertion. There is suspicion, too, the suspicion of a 
peasant in the hubbub of a city when up against city folk and their 
clever ways—especially when he is likely to get lost and is often 
given the wrong answer when asking the way. 

Owing to the heavy losses of the Officer Corps, a high proportion 
of officers were commissioned on the field for bravery, initiative and 
leadership in battle. The routine qualities of a disciplinarian were 
less sought after. Discipline as far as relations with the civilian 
population are concerned varies greatly therefore in Russian units. 
The officers share the spontaneity of their men, their generous, some- 
times pathetically eager, kindness to children, their joviality in social 
intercourse, their puzzled friendliness when meeting their Allies, 
their unpredictable looseness of manners when under the influence 
of drink, and, above all, their easily aroused suspicions. Russian 
units are moved about a good deal, and the process of settling down 
in new places sOmetimes provides the rowdy element that can be 
found in every army with an opportunity of getting troublesome. 
There are deserters, too, who take to the woods when their unit 
moves, or work for black marketeers in the city. Their numbers 
are hard to estimate, but they are certainly not as considerable as is 
often suggested. Matters are not made easier by the fact that some 
Russian units have to wear civilian clothes and military headgear 
because of the shortage of uniforms. 

So much for the Russian soldiers. What was the effect of their 
impact on one of the most sophisticated and self-conscious capitals 
in the world? The first contacts an occupying army happens to 
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make with the local population nearly always determine the character 
of relations between them for a long time. These contacts depend 
very much on the way the supply of an army is organised. The 
attitudes of both soldiers and civilians change only slowly or not 
at all. Both sides are apt to cling to their prejudices created by 
first impressions, however superficial and misleading they may be. 
Vienna was taken by the Russians after protracted though desultory 
street fighting. The city was defended by S.S. and local defenc: 
units (Volkssturm), but most of the latter abandoned their arms 
and equipment and went home before the fighting was over, whilst 
the S.S. committed their last atrocities. In preparation for a counter- 
offensive that never matured, the Germans had withdrawn the 
well-armed police, the fire brigade and many defence battalions to 
Western Austria. Their Command had ordered the distribution of 
food, clothing and other goods from military and civilian stores to 
the population to deny them to the Russians and slow up their 
advance by saddling the Commissariat of the Red Army with the 
provisioning of the civilian population. The self-syled resistance 
groups were too weak to keep order in the absence of the police. 

When the Russians moved in they found the Viennese looting 
their own city. There weve tens of thousands of underfed foreiga 
workers at large. The Russians also found many Ukrainian and 
Byelorussian girls who were employed as domestic servants. Quite 
a few of these had been persuaded to volunteer, and were not sure 
of their future position. They were liberal in their favours, and 
anxious to make the soldiers forget to ask questions. They knew 
where their former masters had hidden liquor and valuables, very 
often loot from the West. Once the fighting was over, the Viennese 
lost no time in establishing a brisk barter trade with the Russians. 
They had gone without bread for a week. Here it should be pointed 
out that it is always the local population, the buyers, who take the 
initiative in trading with the soldiers. 

The Russian troops, officers and men alike, were usually quartered 
in private houses in all parts of the city and in the neighbouring 
towns and villages. It was therefore difficult for the High Command 
to keep an eye on things. The Red Army has to live on the land 
and had had to make do with meagre rations until it got to Vienna 
in order to travel light. It still has to rely on horse-drawn transport 
to a considerable degree. All this is often forgotten. When troops 
that live on the land are quartered in small and large parties all over 
tlie place—and they have had to be because they live on the land— 
it is not so easy to tell where requisitioning ends and looting begins. 
When the first British troops moved into Vienna the city was 
crowded with Russian soldiers carrying their arms at all times. 
The park and square in front of the baroque Karlskirche 
vere packed with a milling crowd of civilians trading with Russian 
and Balkan soldiers and officers, who exchanged surplus food requis- 
tioned in the country for clothing and articles of value. The city 
was agog with stories of rape and pillage. Three months later there 
were few Russians to be seen in the streets, and they went un- 
armed, most of them, like the British. The black market had 
retreated to a few back streets. Even atrocity stories were fewer, 
less colourful and referred to distant places, 

What had happened to bring about this change? It is here that 
another factor comes in—the reactions of higher authority. The 
Russian High Command eventually became aware of all these 
difficulties, and the loss of prestige caused by the sporadic mis- 
behaviour of personnel under its jurisdiction. It also knew that the 
ever-present Nazi element would make the most of this chance to 
cause friction between the Allies. The High Command does not 
shrink from relieving senior officers of their commands when they 
prove inadequate to the task of maintaining discipline. That 
discipline, when fully enforced, is fierce and sudden, so much so 
that in some cases officers seem reluctant to enforce the full penalties 
of military law for offences committed. British provost-sergeants 
have been requested to attend the execution of Russian offenders 
they had apprehended the previous night for offences against pro- 
perty. Allied military patrols are careful when arresting Russian 
offenders, for they know that these men will be punished very 
severely. 

One more word must be said. General conditions in the occupied 
Europe of today put the discipline of every army to a severe test, and 
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the problems of black market activities, fraternisation and sporadic 
looting have not yet been solved. It is quite unjustifiable to com- 
pare the sporadic breaches of discipline that occur in the Red Army 
with organised extermination and carefully planned looting as it 
was practised by the Germans. It is possible that breaches of 
discipline would not have been so frequent or so widespread in the 
other occupying armies, but it would be a mistake to see in that 
fact nothing but a cause for complacency. The rea] moral lies not 
with the armies but with the Russian Government. The troubles 
in Austria can never be condoned, but they might have been 
explained. Why did the Soviet Government not explain them? 
Is it really going too deep to point out that when Tolstoi 
described in War and Peace how Moscow was burned in 1812, 
when the French were in occupation, he was able to do it 
in a way which threw no discredit on enlightened French 
opinion? Is it amour propre, the present curse of Russian 
diplomacy, which makes it impossible for the Soviet Government 
to refer in public to the aberrations of a sorely tried and relatively 
primitive army? If it is, the Soviet Government would do well to 
consider which is the better alternative—public statement in 
Moscow or private rumour elsewhere. 


WHY CONSCRIPTION ? 


By D. E. ESTCOURT 


HILE the question of peace-time conscription is being de- 

bated in high places from a political and military stand- 
point, the philosophers and historians are strangely silent. Super- 
ficial statements on military necessity are heard from time to time, 
but no serious attempt is made to analyse the profounder implica- 
tions and possible long-term effects of a prospect which is com- 
pletely new in this country’s history. As for the man in the 
street, he usually dismisses the matter with a fatalistic shrug. There 
are two main arguments for permanent conscription, and it is 
seldom that they are either frankly challenged (except by pacifists) 
or thoughtfully defended. The first is, “We must have conscrip- 
tion in order to be safe”; the second, “It is good for the young to 
have a period of military training.” The first argument is usually 
supported by statements that are regarded as axiomatic, and are so 
familiar that it is unnecessary to recapitulate them here. I am 
concerned rather to bring out a few less mathematical and less 
popular considerations which should be at least faced while we make 
this momentous decision. 

It is a historic fact, seldom taken into account, that permanent 
compulsory military training has never yet kept any nation safe. 
There is, indeed, 10 such thing as complete safety for a nation, 
though it is endlessly—and ruthlessly—pursued, particularly in this 
era of buffer states, satellites, “security zones” and spheres-of- 
interest. Permanent conscription did not even save France, where 
it had been in force for generations. It is also a historic fact ihat in 
this war the defeated nations—Germany, Italy, Japan—and most of 
the occupied countries were precisely those which had universal 
compulsory military training in peace-time. On the other hand, the 
victorious nations—Great Britain, the United States, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada and India—did not; and Russia had not been a 
militarised nation for very long. Having won the war, should we 
not at least pause a moment before adopting the national organi- 
sation of the nations which lost it? 

It may not be justifiable to make too close a logical link here, 
yet it is conceivable that an unmilitarised nation may retain some 
imponderable spirit, some power of adaptation, some diffusion of in- 
dividual initiative, some vitality, which is ultimately a war-winning 
factor, and tends to be gradually vitiated or destroyed in the drilled 
youth of the others. In the now rapidly changing techniques of war, 
these may even be a country’s most valuable assets. The story of 
the Battle of Britain and of our Civil Defence services may hold a 
lesson for us in this connection. G. Elliott Smith in The Evolu- 
tion of Man says: “ Man is the ultimate product of that line of 
ancestry which was never compelled to turn aside and adopt pro- 
tective specialisation either of structure or of mode of life, which 
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would be fatal to its plasticity and power of further development.” 
The thesis is suggestive. 

On a more concrete level—how far can one train the young for 
the next war? So far they have usually been trained for the las: 
for the Maginot Line of the nineteen-twenties, now flown-over py 
the bombers of the nineteen-forties, as the A.A. batteries of the 
nineteen-forties would be flown-over by the atomic rockets of the 
nineteen-sixties. A large land army in an island kingdom is pro- 
bably already out of date. However great our army, it can no 
longer defend us, and it is at least doubtful whether, for this 
chimera, we should maintain permanently in idleness (economi- 
cally speaking) over a million young men in the prime of their 
productive life, together with the services of the vast numbers re- 
quired to equip them with clothes, accommodation and weapons, 
And—in passing—the habitual enormous waste of food and equip- 
ment in Army camps seems likely to be catastrophic in these lean 
years, 

Then there is the curious dictum that military training is “ good 
for” the young. This notion needs more careful inspection than it 
is usually given by the middle-aged enthusiasts and the mnilitary- 
minded, who observe that it does—for a time—smarten up the 
slovenly, ginger up the lazy and improve the health of the badly- 
fed and the under-exercised. These benefits can be (and already 
are among the privileged classes) conferred by other means. There 
is another side to the picture. Consider what actually happens. At 
eighteen—the golden pinnacle of youth—these boys are removed 
from school, from college, from jobs ; they are separated from their 
homes, their families, their friends and their personal interests and 
activities. They are put into uniform, given a “ protective packet” 
against venereal disease, subjected—subjected is the accurate word— 
to the dubious educational attentions of the typical sergeant-major, 
and carefully instructed in the arts of destruction. They sleep eight 
or ten in a hut—bad, good and indifferent, foul-mouthed and 
fastidious—without privacy or solitude. They are compelled to 
expend the major part of their surging vitality in uncreative and 
usually uninteresting activity, and their leisure, such as it is, in equally 
uncreative time-killing, or in bought pleasure—drinks, cinemas, 
women. However one may modify it, and however one may idealise 
it, this is not the life one would choose for a boy in the formative 
years between eighteen and twenty, except under the bitter necessity 
of war. The mere fact that every young conscript counts the days 
t> his next leave suggests that camp and barrack life is deeply 
frustrating for the boy who has not chosen the army as a career. 

There is, further, the question of venereal disease, which has 
reached terrifying figures during the last six years. It is, and has 
been since it first appeared, a familiar concomitant of barrack and 
camp life ; an inevitable result of massing young men and separating 
them from all their normal associations—their work, hobbies, amuse- 
ments, friends and social outlets. Its long-term effects upon the 
calibre of the nation should be weighed carefully when we consider 
the pros and cons of permanent peace-time conscription. Its 
incidence must necessarily remain high as long as that exists. We 
must also expect the marked increase in crimes of violence to be 
maintained. Where do the police go immediately an investigation 
starts? To the nearest military camp. Anyone who has talked 
much to young conscripts not on active service knows that boredom 
and cynicism are the two dominant notes of their conversation. It 
is not impossible that this state of mind, bred in the “ temporari- 
ness,” petty restrictions, bullying and seeming futility of large-scale 
non-professional camp life, and endured at the plastic and dynamic 
age of eighteen, may leave a residue which in the course of genera- 
tions produces a cynical and materialistic mental climate, the breed- 
ing-ground of corrupt politics and a bought Press. Disenchantment 
is bad food for the eighteen-year-old. 

If, after soberly considering all the practical aspects and all the 
imponderables, we still decide that conscription must continue in- 
definitely, how can we introduce this innovation with the least damage 
to our children and to the special qualities of our national character? 
The most important thing would seem to be to make military service 
as brief as is consistent with efficiency. To leave this matter entirely 
in the hands of “ the Service Chiefs ” is asking for trouble. We have 
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all become familiar with the luxury-standards of staffing in the army, 
and the estimate of “requirements” is certain to be unduly high. 
An intensive six months would probably more than suffice to teach 
a young man all he could usefully learn about how to fight the next 
war ; and six months’ service thereafter would be ample for U.N.O. 
commitments. It also seems desirable that every boy should have 
the option of doing his military service at any time between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-two. For most of them eighteen is not an 
jdeal age at which to be exposed to camp life ; and for students the 
jnterruption is disastrous. Finally, the peace-time pattern of con- 
scription should be worked out and published without further 
delay. Every day of the week hundreds of boys reach their 
eighteenth birthday. Not one can plan his life. These particular 
years in a boy’s life—the years in which he actually becomes a man 
_are unique, irrevocable, irreplaceable. He cannot do at twenty- 
two what he should have done at eighteen. War of necessity plays 
havoc with the lives of the young. Must it continue to do so in time 
of peace? 


FRANCE AND THE RHINE 


By ANDRE FRANCOIS-PONCET * 


HERE is no problem of greater moment for the future of 
peace in Europe than that of the control of the Western 
frontiers of Germany. There is none with which public opinion 
should be more occupied. But it can hardly be said that we are 
flooded with light on this subject. The Press hardly mentions it. 

From discreet information which the governments from time to 
time allow to filter out, it seems that the Allies’ discussion on this 
subject has not made progress. But we do not know where the 
hitch is. Meanwhile this prolonged indecision is, of course, profit- 
able, above all, to the Germans. Yesterday they would have bowed 
to the directions given to them. Today, their reconstituted political 
parties are naturally aligning themselves in support of the solution 
most favourable to them. ‘Tomorrow their resistance will be used 
as an argument to doom to failure the solution recommended by 
experience, prudence and the interests of the Continent. This solu- 
tion is, in short, “the internationalisation of the Ruhr and the, 
Rhineland.” But what does this formula mean? What practical 
realities does_it include? How can it be justified? In a clear and 
solid work, recently published (Sécurité de POccident, Ruhr-Rhin), 
M. Louis Aubert gives an explanation, with the authority of a man 
who, from the time he collaborated in the preparations for the 
Treaty Of Versailles, has continued to follow, from conference to 
conference, the vicissitudes of European politics and of the League 
of Nations. His thesis therefore merits attention and reflection. 

The chief anxiety of France in this matter is security—the security 
which the League of Nations did not succeed in organising effec-' 
tvely or at the right time the security without which the Disarma- 
ment Conference was condemned to failure and Hitler could rearm 
and unleash war. It is necessary this time to create an unyielding 
barrier against the eventual repetition of similar events. This is not 
only in the interests of France, which in this case is not being 
actuated by narrow egoism ; it is also in the interests of her imme- 
diate neighbours, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, which are 
threatened with attack at the same time. It is in the interest of 
Switzerland which in the past has escaped invasion only by a narrow 
margin. It is in the interests of the more distant Allies—England, 
the United States—to whom the rapid advance of the enemy for- 
bade access to French shores. The security of France is tied up in 
practice with that of the West, and it is the security of the West 
that is in question. 

Now Germany’s violent aggressions have peen possible only 
because the country had at its disposal the Ruhr as an arsenal, or at 
least the means of provisioning a number of arsenals scattered 
through its territory, and the Rhineland as a stronghold. So that” 
the West may in future live secure from the German peril, it is 
necessary—and this will sufficp—that Germany shall not use the 








* This article by M, André Francois-Poncet, French Ambassador in 
Berlin from 1931 to 1938, is translated from La Figaro by kind permission 
of the Editor of that paper. 
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Ruhr and Rhineland for war purposes. It must be emphasised that, 
in matters of security, the two territories are narrowly linked. The 
supervision of one implies the supervision of the other. The strong- “ 
hold is not less dangerous than the arsenal. What would be the use 
of a supervisien of the Ruhr without the Rhineland? The security 
of the West demands that the Ruhr, Rhineland and Rhine bridges 
should all be under control. From the economic point of view also 
the solidarity of the two banks is evident. One cannot isolate the 
left from the right bank. One is necessary to the other. There is 
a Rhineland unity, a unity of the Rhine basin. To break it artificially 
compromises the life of the river. In this life Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, France, Switzerland participate at the same time as 
Germany. “The Rhine,” cried Arndt, ancestor of Pan-Germanism, 
in 1813, to inflame the ardour of his compatriots—* the Rhine is a 
German river. It is not the German frontier.” Actually, the Rhine 
is an international rather than a German river, a possession common 
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to several nations, a route of general importance, which, via the sea “ 


into which it flows, is in communication with the whole world. 

Admitting these premises, one must also admit that the future 
control» of the West German provinces must be in essence inter- 
national and must include both Ruhr and Rhineland. This régime ° 
should have for its chief task the control of the demilitarised Rhine- 
land zone, and especially of the Ruhr and its production. It would 
not paralyse the activity of this powerful industrial agglomeration. 
It would only regularise it. It would ensure that the Ruhr supplied 
the goods demanded as reparations. It would allow it to supply the 
rest of Germany with the goods she can normally expect. But it 
would make certain, by the establishment of: a cordon douanier, a 
trade barrier, that no more coal, steel or electricity is exported 
than the peaceful needs of Germany require. 

An International Commission would assume this charge, but would 
it be able to fulfil its double mission, military and economic, with- 
out political power as well? This would presuppose, on the part of 
the local Government or a central Government of the Reich, more 
good will than it is reasonable to expect. More probably the political) 
power existing in juxtaposition with the Commission would under- 
mine its authority and excite incessant conflicts. To avoid this it 
would be necessary for the Commission itself to govern. The 
problem to be resolved would be thus of the same type as the Saar 
problem which the Allies faced in 1919. It could be resolved by 
the same procedure. The Saar régime functioned perfectly until 
Nazi propaganda caused trouble by threats and corruption. The 
Saar Commission was under the mandate of the League of Nations 
and reported to it periodically. The Commission for the control of 
the Rhine zone could be similarly in the service of U.N.O., and, 
since the problem is principally one of security, it could be specially 
attached to the Security Council, emanate from that and be con- 
trolled by it. It would then be only the adaptation to a special 
European case of the system of “ Trusteeship.” There can be no 
doubt as to the efficacy of such a system. The Third Reich could 
not have embarked on war if the plebiscite had not, in 1935, restored 
to it the Saar, and if the Rhineland had not been evacuated by the 
Allies as a preliminary. Would German aggression be possible if 
not only the Rhineland but the Ruhr and the Saar were under 
control? The safety of the West would find an absolute guarantee. 

Would this trusteeship be an intolerable humiliation for the 
Germans? No more intolerable than, after the 1914-18 war, the 
Inter-Allied High Commission of Rhineland Territories or the Com- 
mission of Government of the Saar. Also, there exist other means 
of weakening or suppressing Germany’s military potential. Apart 
from annexation pure and simple, one might destroy the factories 
after having removed the tools. Control represents a much milder 
treatment, much more advantageous for Germany than this radical 
method, of which we have seen examples in Eastern Europe. It 
would not deprive the workers of their jobs. It would not stifle 
the Rhine basin. It would give it the opportunity of rebirth and 
prosperity while it was accomplishing its tasks and satisfying its 
normal clientéle. By the international character of the control it 
would, more than any other solution, humour German susceptibili- 
ues ; Germans, in any case, must expect the ruin of Hitlerian 
ambition to bring some inconveniences to the country. 

In the International Commission France would occupy a role 
commensurate with her position as the country most interested. 
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Bui the régime would not be established for her profit. The riparian 
States of the Rhine basin, and the Great Powers, anxious, like her, 
for Western security, for the elimination of the German menace and 
the maintenance of peace, would be called in to ensure, with her 
and in the common interest of Europe, a high standard of efficiency. 
Such is, in essence, M. Aubert’s thesis. It recommends itself by 
its clarity, by the closeness of its logic, by the force of its argu- 
ment and wealth of its decumentation, by the care with which 
practical details are studied, as much as by the honesty and high 
motives which inspire it. It furnishes, in any case, an excellent basis 
for discussion. Will the solutions here recommended be adopted? 
It certainly seems desirable that we should orient ourselves in the 
direction indicated. On these lines one might hope with some 
confidence that gradually there would develop, with the participa- 
tion of Germany herself, a feeling of European solidarity, in the 
midst of which the Rhine would no longer be a cause of strife, but 
a link between nations, and the famous evocation of Lamartine would 
be realised: “ Rhin! Nil de ’Occident! Coupe des nations! ” 


INTERPRETERS OF CHINA 


By D. R. GILLIE 


HE Chinese scholarship of France has always been second to 

none. The heirs of French humanism have been steadily 
labouring to make the most isolated of the great civilisations com- 
prehensible in terms of general experience and thought. Their work 
may for years remain the domain of specialists, but it ultimately 
percolates into schoolbooks and newspapers and remoulds the 
ordinary man’s views about the Far East and even himself. It is, 
therefore, a grave misfortune that within five years three of the 
greatest French Chinese scholars, Marcel Granet, Henri Maspero 
and Paul Pelliot, should have died with their task far from completed 
—the first two undoubtedly as the direct result of the German 
occupation of France. 

The last of the three, M. Paul Pelliot, who died on October 26, 
1945, at the age of 67, was the great specialist in the history of the 
contacts between China and the rest of the world—Europe, India 
and Islam. He first attracted attention as a young man of twenty- 
three during the siege of the Pekin legations in 1900, when, to the 
horrified astonishment of his companions, he was seen to set out 
alone for the Boxer outposts and enter into amicable conversation 
with them. Some hours later he returned laden with ice and 
peaches—he had told the Boxer commander that nothing else was 
in short supply in the Legation quarter—and valuable information. 
He was to become the one man equally familiar with the Chinese, 
Indian, Turkish, Persian and European sources for the history of 
China’s foreign relations during the long centuries of her imperial 
greatness. Following in the footsteps of Sir Aurel Stein, he ransacked 
the library of the ruined monastery of Tuen Hwang in a remote 
part of Chinese Turkestan, purchasing for the Bibliothéque Nationale 
1,500 manuscripts (none of them later than the eleventh century A.D.) 

These manuscripts from Central Asia are mainly Buddhist, but 
they are also Manichaean, Nestorian and even Judaic. Pelliot played 
a most important part in casting light on Manichaeanism, the strange 
devitalising religion which came into existence in Mesopotamia 
through the contact of Christianity with fire-worshipping Zoroastri- 
anism ; which influenced French history through the Albigenses and 
English literature through that part of the plot of Paradise Lost 
which does not derive from the Old Testament, which was only once 
a state religion—in the ninth-century Mongolia of the Uigurs—and 
of whose lost texts two have been found incorporated in the Taoist 
canon of China. Pelliot became the great authority on such varied 
topics as the old Central Asian route, which was opened up by 
the Han Emperors in search of a breed of horses that would enable 
them to defeat the Huns and was subsequently trodden by those 
who taught Buddhism to China, Korea and Japan ; on the Chinese 
pilgrims to medieval India; and on the medieval relations of the 
Popes and the French kings with China. A restless searcher of 
libraries, carrying his vast learning perfectly ordered in his handsome 
head, he published during his lifetime no book but innumerable 
articles in learned periodicals, and has left behind him almost no 
notes, but a number of completed or almost completed manuscripts 
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on a great variety of topics. One of these, his only lengthy work 
will appear in England as the commentary on the travels of Marco 
Polo, in the great edition prepared by Professor Moule now in 
process of publication by Routledge. The other essays will prob. 
ably fill three or four volumes. 

Henri Maspero, the son of the great egyptologist, died in Buchen- 
wald concentration camp on March 15, 1945. He and his wife were 
deported by the Germans in July, 1944, in one of the last trainloags 
of prisoners to leave France. The two Masperos had been taken 
because the Germans were unable to find their eldest son, very 
active in the Resistance and himself to meet his death fighting in 
the Vosges in the ranks of the American Army. Madame Maspero, 
considerably younger than her husband, survived ten months of 
Ravensbriick. While sick of dysentery in the infirmary of Buchep- 
wald, starving and sharing with four other men a shelf covered by 
three palliasses, Henri Maspero, at the request of his companions, 
lectured on his life-work. He gave courses on Taoism, on Chinese 
Buddhism, on Greco-Buddhist sculpture and on Tibetan Lamaism 
One of his last students took his notes on Buchenwald camp toilet- 
paper. They have unfortunately been lost. 

While Pelliot’s subject was the relations of China with the west 
and with India, Maspero’s was the stuff of Chinese life through the 
centuries—her sciences, her administrative system, her religion (above 
all Taoism) and her history. But his Chinese scholarship was never 
separated from other domains of thought. He studied astronomy and 
medicine in order to understand Chinese astronomy and Chinese 
medicine (a strange body of doctrines, which had the advantage over 
the West in starting from the circulation of blood but made no 
progress, because the successful dissection of criminals’ bodies only 
confirmed the view of Chinese physicians that the bodies of good 
men—which were never dissected—were quite different from those 





of bad ones). In Chinese economic history and administrative 
history Maspero was the pioneer, and it is hoped that he left his 
great work on Chinese political institutions sufficiently advanced to 
be publishable. Almost alone amongst western scholars he traversed 
the jungle of the literature of Taoism, that native Chinese religion 
of personal salvation which prepared the way for the Chinese 
reception of a greater religion of the same kind, Buddhism. For 
the non-specialist perhaps his most remarkable work is his essay on 
the Chinese language (Conférences de l'Institut de Linguistique de 
l'Université de Paris, 1933), in which he explains, with the admirable 
lucidity of the French genius, the mechanism of a tongue which is 
almost without grammatical conceptions as we know them in Western 
languages, and the effects of this characteristic on Chinese thought. 
Like Pelliot, he wrote very numerous short works and articles, and, 
apart from his early history of the finances of Ptolemaic Egypt, 
published only one full-sized book, the first volume of his history 
of ancient China, to which can probably be added from his manu- 
scripts the second, covering the period of the Han dynasty. Unlike 
Pelliot, he thought with his pen, and he has left a great mass of 
manuscript notes rich in ore for a skilful searcher. 

Marcel Granet died in Paris at the age of 56 in 1940. His health 
had been weakened by wounds received in the last war. The defeat 
of the French Republic was a double blow to the patriot and the 
Left-wing republican and rationalist. It certainly hastened his 
death. Salt was rubbed into the wounds when a German officer was 
billeted in his house. Sceptical about the historical content of ancient 
documents, he was deeply convinced that they reflected the thoughts 
and feelings of those whose deeds they might represent. The 
rationalist was astoundingly sympathetic to early religious beliefs. 
It may be that in his account of primitive Chinese peasant religion 
he was influenced by his political convictions to some degree, just 35 
some British scholars have been in their portrayal of an early British 
pacifist people worshipping at Stonehenge and in the earthworks of 
Wiltshire. But the fire of his imagination revives the very warmth 
of the spring suns that rose in China three thousand years ago, when " 
he describes the joy of the villagers meeting by the riverside for their ~ 
equinoctial festivals and taking up their places for the wedding 
dances. 

Out of the Book of Odes‘and other early Chinese classics, edited 7 
and re-edited for centuries to prove that Confucian teaching reflected 
an immemorial antiquity of tradition, he has extracted evidence of 3 
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religious crises provoked by and accompanying profound social and 
political changes, and of the evolution of a society where the father 
had no part in his children to one in which filial piety was the 
central principle of morality. His chief books, The Ancient Festivals 
and Songs of China, Chinese Civilisation and Chinese Thought, have 
all been translated into English. Like Pelliot he was sparing of 
paper when preparing his books, so that his notes for his promised 
work Le Roi Boit (which was to explain the development of the idea 
of the Emperor’s majesty, its religious and social significance) are 
to a great extent references to ancient texts. It is therefore doubtful 
if the book can be reconstituted, but a series of lectures delivered at 
Oslo awaits publication by the Norwegian Institute of Comparative 
Civilisation, and his students should be able, from their notes, to 
sive to a larger public the ideas which he developed in his last years. 
~ Marcel Granet’s historical methods are of importance in any study 
of man’s efforts to create social and political institutions. He is 
probably the only Professor of Chinese who has induced a scholar 
whose main subject is ancient Rome to study the Chinese language 
in order to follow his lectures with greater profit. It will probably 
be he, a bristling and cantankerous disputant, a rich mind powerfully 
stimulating those of others, who will leave the deepest mark of these 
three great scholars on thought about human societies. 


THE NOVEL THEN AND NOW 
By H. C. A. GAUNT 

HE novels of Anthony Trollope have become best-sellers. His 

characters and their sayings are becoming household words, and 
not only in the marble hall of the Athenaeum. Mrs. Proudie, the 
Duke of Omnium, Mr. Harding and the de Courcy family are 
enjoying an Indian summer ; they have reappeared as stars on the 
stage of the world of fiction. Why this is so is no mystery. The 
truth is that not only Trollope but a great many of the Victorian 
novelists are now capable of rousing a response in us, and of 
exercising a benign influence which they have not exercised for many 
years. The novels of Dickens and Scott and Thackeray and George 
Eliot are today read with zest and enjoyment, whereas for the last 
fifty years they have aroused only respectful scorn or downright 
boredem. And it is noteworthy that the novels of Hardy and Conrad 
mistakenly, I think) fail to satisfy the ordinary reader. This is 
particularly true of Hardy. 

Now to attribute this change in popular taste either to the inevitable 
cycle cf literary appreciation, or to the influence of educational 
practice, is a mistake. When a particular author of marked character- 
istics as Trollope, or when an epoch of literature, as decisive as was 
the Victorian age, first dwindles in stature and then swells to sub- 
stantial proportions in popular estimation, it is a sure sign of two 
things: first, that there is in that literature some lasting and 
memorable quality ; and, second, that the popular reader of the 
second epech shares the spiritual experience of the popular reader 
of the first. The episodes which excite, the characters which live, 
the phrases which stir us to laughter or tears, the very pace and 
thythm by which the story moves along, all these must be echoes 
of the conscious experience of the reader. 

Although Barchester has now been bombed, and the London 
County Council plans with popular approval to sweep away the 
squalor of the Dock area, and much of Dickens’ London with it; 
though the craftsmanship of country towns gives way to the 
miraculous contrivances of Radar and atomic energy ; yet the spirit 
which stimulated the Victorian novelists and the experiences which 
guided their readers are in many ways paralleled today. What are 
these experiences, and what are the salient features of life and 
literature which are demanding expression and satisfaction? 

First, the fact and experience of action rather than thought. If 
there is one thing which distinguishes the novels of 1850 from recent 
works it is that they are novels of action. When a chapter of 
Thackeray or Dickens is ended, the question is “ What is going 
to happen next?” When a chapter of Huxley or Proust is ended, 
the question is “ What are we to think about next?” In twentieth- 
century novels the yolk of the egg is speculation and idea ; the plot 
is the shell which contains these. In Victorian novels the meat is in 
the story ; what happens is the luscious and satisfying part of the 
meal. We appreciate this ihe more because we have lived, and are 
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still living, in a world where action rather than thought has assumed 
dominating proportions. The immediate task which we demand of 
ourselves and of our rulers is that of doing something. In the 
face of perils and uncertainties this has always been the reaction of 
English people, once they are aware of the perils and uncertainties ; 
and it is so today just as much as it was ninety years ago, and in 
proportion as this determination was dormant in the years between 
the two wars. 

The second characteristic feature of Victorian novels which finds 
a very deep response today is the sense of justice and righteousness 
which pervades nearly all of them. Whatever villainies or shady 
transactions are perpetrated in the pages of Dickens, whatever 
niceties of Pharisaism or snobberies of aristocratic society occur in 
the Barchester novels, whatever deeds of treachery and bloodshed 
carry along the stories of Sir Walter Scott, the reader is never for 
a moment left in any doubt what the mind of the writer is on these 
matters. This is a distinction which marks the great Victorian 
novelists off from their successors of the twentieth century. Ne 
doubt the psychological acumen and the imaginative insight of later 
writers surpass the more usual and dogmatic delineation of the 
nineteerfith century ; and in some ways the revelation of the secret, 
mysterious, and not always pleasant, places of the human mind and 
of human behaviour serves to remind us that the voyage of life 
is often perilous and dark, as well as illuminating and adventurous. 
But the escape which the present generation of readers has discovered 
in the Victorian novels is an escape in the best sense—into a kindlier 
and sunnier landscape, where we can recapture a sense of man’s 
greatness, and not only of his limitations. 

But the escape has also its perils. It is no accident that Thomas 
Hardy, the greatest English tragedian since Shakespeare, has fallen 
out of tasie. For the keynote of tragedy is the frailty of man, and 
the frailty of man, in the sense of Aristotle, is something in which 
we no longer believe. We believe in the wickedness of man, the 
cruelty and greed of man, in his nobility and his skill, in his courage 
and kindliness ; we believe in his virtues and his vices, and are quite 
prepared to acknowledge them side by side in the pages of fiction and 
the experience of real life. But what the tragedian does for us is 
to illustrate a profounder truth—that men are by themselves neither 
good nor bad, but are capable of good or bad actions according as 
they are beset by circumstances and controlled by spiritual forces. 
Man, in fact, is frail, and it is his frailty which lives in the works of 
Sophocles and Shakespeare and Hardy. Perhaps the early twentieth- 
century attitude may be roughly summed up in the words. 

“ As flies to wanton boys are we to the Gods: 
They kill us for their sport.” 
From this hopeless outlook we have returned to a saner view: 
“Think that the clearest gods, who make them honours 
Of men’s impossibilities, have preserved thee.” 
Neither of these is, however, the tragic perception. That is indicated 
more nearly in a third quotation from King Lear: 
“The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us.” 
We do not yet believe in the tragic frailry of man. We refuse to see 
that left to himself he is rudderless and erring on an ocean more 
boisterous and dangerous than ever before. When once again we 
appreciate the great tragic writers, it will be a sign that we have 
mastered in a new generation the profoundest truth of all—man’s 
need of redemption. 


SPIRIT 


SWIFTER than answers, 

Brighter than glances 

In dazzling uniqueness 

The dragon-fly dances. 

A gleaming temptation 

Its memory lingers. 

I hurried to grasp it— 

It slipped through my fingers. 

I clung to the mud 

Of the worn old word 

But the blazing spirit 

Swept past me unheard. 
HELEN FINLAY 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HEN I was a younger man the Neue Rundschau was the most 

progressive of all the German quarterlies, exercising an 
influence comparable only to that which some of our own great 
quarterlies exercised at the opening of the last century. Solemn it 
was, and somewhat difficult to read, and not always as simple as 
tired minds would wish. But it was a progressive publication which 
did much to widen the provincialism of the German mind and to 
suggest that the German view of life was not the only view and 
might even, in some of its many aspects, be incorrect. Then in 
1933 the great darkness descended upon the Germans and the Neue 
Rundschau, as other expressions of the liberal spirit in Germany, 
having struggled on unhappily for a few years under the Nazi 
system, was, in 1935 or so, snuffed out. It must have been sad 
indeed for a German liberal, unable to express himself freely or to 
have free access to the thoughts of others, to see these little candles 
of enlightenment being extinguished one by one. We, in our com- 
placent manner, are inclined to condemn the German intellectuals for 
their subservience to a system which they must have felt to be 
dangerous and must have known to be wrong. We cannot imagine 
@ situation in which the power of expression, the great gift of free 
speech, is suddenly denied to one ; when, almost in a night, one is 
severed from communication with other similar minds ; and when 
one finds oneself alone in some huge prison gallery, lit only by a 
search-light, all other sounds being drowned by the great pistons of 
“ Sieg Heil!” How often during the years between 1933 and 1939 
have German friends exclaimed to me “ But what can we do?” I 
could find no answer to this question. But I learnt from their 
experience that Liberty is not some granite rock, but a frail creeper 
which can wither in a night. 

* * + * 

Dr. Gottfried Bermann-Fischer, a true German progressive, had 
fortunately found asylum in Sweden. On June 6, 1945, which 
strangely enough was the day of Thomas Mann’s seventieth birthday, 
he published in Stockholm a special number of the Neue Rundschau 
devoted entirely to this greatest of living German writers. And now 
through devious channels there has reached me the first reguiar 
number of the revived Neue Rundschau, dated October, 1945. I 
understand that some difficulty is being experienced, owing to these 
eternal obstacles of transport and currency, in securing any circula- 
tion of this quarterly either in Germany itself or among the many 
Germans still in this country or in allied hands. It seems regrettable 
that a publication of this nature, written by Germans although pub- 
lished in Sweden, should not be more widely used. We all know 
never achieve a stable Europe unless we achieve a 
stable Germany ; we all know that a stable Germany can only be 
created by the Germans themselves ; and we all know that the 
Germans will never recover from the physical and moral shock of 
their disaster unless they start thinking all over again. We ourselves, 
in various ways, can do something to start them thinking; but 
obviously this can only be a temporary expedient and all formative 
thought in Germany must be a growth from within. Those Germans 
had the good fortune to escape from the prison house 
ion to explain to their countrymen why it is that a 
intellectual and moral gifts should 
always have been fated to turn good into evil. The Germans will 
be receptive of such instruction; they are in a condition to ask 
themselves why it is that Germany has proved herself a curse instead 
and we should do al] that lies in our 
in Germany to 
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of a blessing to the world; 
power to encourage the champions of liberal thought 
educate their countrymen to realise that it was when she abandoned 
eption of life that madness came. 
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* * * * 

The revived Neue Rundschau proclaims in its editorial that it 
will seek to render itself “ a tribunal of the free spirit.” In its first 
number it publishes an important article by Thomas Mann upon 
and the Germans.” In this article Thomas Mann sets 
fellow countrymen with what he calls “an essay 

He begins by examining why it is that the 


“ Germany 
©ut to provide his 
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in self-critici 





Germans have never been able to adjust themselves properly to the 
external world. Why is it, he asks, that in every German you fing a 
duality between cosmopolitanism and provincialism, between 4 
desire to understand other countries and a nervous diffidence jp 
regard to other countries? He well knows that every German would 
like to imagine that he possesses the Olympian serenity of Goethe ; 
whereas in fact it is not Goethe but Luther who is the real repre- 
sentative of the German temperament. Thomas Mann has no affec. 
tion for Luther ; he admits that he was a man of genius, that he did 
much to liberate German thought and to enrich the German 
language ; but he considers that his fierce fanaticism had gq 
demoralising effect upon the German mind. “Luther,” he writes, 
“was a hero of Liberty, but in the German manner, that is he had 
no conception of what Liberty really is.’ The Reformation did 
much to foster the dualism in the Germans’ minds between the most 
daring abstract speculation and the greatest incompetence in prac- 
tical political thought. Moreover, it created a distinction, even a 
divergence, in their minds between patriotism, or nationalism, and 
the abstract conception of Liberty. It thus arose that in Germany 
the conception of Liberty was always a tribal and not a personal 
conception ; freedom for them came to mean, not the freedom of the 
individual German, but the freedom of Germany as against the out- 
side world. It thus assumed an aggressive, anti-European shape, 
There is much truth in this. 


* . + . 


Even more interesting, and to our minds most curious, are the 
passages which Thomas Mann devotes to “the secret association 
which connects the German temperament with the daemonic.” 
Music, in his opinion, falls within the “ daemonic area ”; he contends 
that when intellectual arrogance is mated with spiritual archaism or 
uncertainty then the devil is produced; “Luther’s devil, Faust’s 
devil,” he writes, “ seem to me to be extremely German personages.” 
It is this element of what we should call mental instability, and of 
what Goethe and Thomas Mann define as the “ daemonic,” which 
leads the Germans to such “ foolish and sinister misunderstandings” 
of political reality. It is this, for instance, which renders them 
unable to see that politics represent the art of the possible, and to 
ascribe to “ hypocrisy ” those inevitable expedients and compromises 
which politically educated nations find it inevitable to practise. 
Why is it that the Germans are so apt to adopt towards all other 
nations that strange and disturbing combination of superiority and 
inferiority, of arrogance and uncertainty? Thomas Mann contends 
that the Germans are in inner revolt against the intellectualism and 
rationalism of the west ; a revolt which represents “ the uprising of 
Music against Literature, of Mysticism against Clarity.” These are 
abstruse sayings; and it is only speculgtively that Thomas Mann 
emits the hope that this terrific disaster may enable the “ mass of 
good ” which exists in Germany at last to break through the crust 
of her unfortunate history and to adjust the German attitude to the 
outside world upon an individual, and no longer upon a tribal, basis. 


“ 


* * * o 


Jivje 


I have always felt that the Germas suffered from too little indivi 
dual self-assurance and too much tribal self-assurance. It is scarcely 
to be hoped that their recent disasters and present sufferings will 
be likely to increase their personal self-confidence. The daemonic 
within them will not be diminished by their experiences ; nor will 
the correct proportion between extraversion and introversion be 
achieved. It is for the Germans themselves to think out these sad 
problems of adjustment; but if they are to acquire the habit of 
thinking calmly rather than either arrogantly or hysterically then it 
is their own great men alone who can be their teachers. Let us 
hope, therefore, that the Neue Rundschau will be the first only of 
these trfbunals of the free spirit; and that as the generations 
succeed each other German “ Innerlichkeit ” will become less morbid 
and more humane. 
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THE CINEMA 


“La Symphonie Fantastique.”’ “Full Fathom Five.’’ “ Cyprus 


is an Island.’’ At the Curzon. 


I CANNOT remember ever seeing a screen biography of a musician 
which did not assume that the making of music is inseparable from 
the eternal triangle. This romantic notion derives less from the 
investigation of the lives of great musicians than from the examina- 
tion of balance-sheets. Experience having shown that love and music 
both have drawing-power at the box-office, what could be more 
obvious than to combine both ingredients in a single film? La 
Symphonie Fantastique sadly demonstrates that this conclusion has 
been reached in French studios as well as in Hollywood. Berlioz 
is the victim, and we see his works follow the usual pattern—true 
love slighted, true love vindicated and true love finally triumphant, 
with a requiem for the dear departed thrown in for good measure. 
There is a moment when the composer is so possessed by domestic 
tribulation that his work is done for him by an enormous celestial 
orchestra whose ghostly melodies he frantically records like a neurotic 
secretary taking dictation. A pity that music from heaven is not freer 
from human imperfection. ‘There are short sequences when the 
film’s score, made up as it is of Berlioz’s better-known works, 
carries us agreeably away from the conventionality of the story, 
but for the most part, the film is busy with its familiar distortion 
of the nature of creative activity. Monsieur Jean-Louis Barrault, in 
the part of Berlioz, gives a hint here and there of latent acting 
powers, but he is required to do more than go through the romantic 
ritual which Hollywood and time have worn smooth. 

It is a pity that the reopened Curzon should have reverted so 
soon to the showing of a type of film for which it showed a mis- 
guided affection during its early history. Judged by the standards 
of good cinema the musical biography has never been fish, flesh 
nor good red herring, a state of affairs which will not be remedied 
until some bold spirit dares to face the fact that musical composition 
is often as hard and unromantic a job as designing a house. Missing 
the mark with its principal film, this cinema has, however, a lesson 
to teach in the strength of the supporting programme. Cyprus is 
an Island and Full Fathom Five are a pair of first-class short films 
These two, together with the newsreel, make up an evening’s enter- 
tainment which is not exclusively dependent for its appeal on the 
virtues of the feature film. Surely there is an answer here to the 
Board of Trade’s problem in regard to American film imports. At 
present a steady stream of money leaves the country to pay for those 
mediocre American feature films which have no function beyond 
the padding out of the main attraction, whilst a majority of cinema- 
goers, I have little doubt, would prefer a programme composed oi 
a good feature film and a supporting programme of shorter produc- 
tions. Apparently the only obstacle to such a practice becoming 
general is that none of the big cinema circuits dares take the initiative 
in dispensing with the second feature. Surely a little encouragement 
from the Board of Trade would be in the public interest. 

Full Fathom Five is the new English-commentated version of the 
French Epaves which I reviewed about a year ago and which com- 
bines beautiful underwater photography of encrusted wrecks and 
mysterious fish with a most appropriate musical score. Cyprus ts an 
Island, an M.o.1. film, also is concerned with mood as well as fact. 
Ralph Keene has most ingeniously combined the past history and 
the present economics of Cyprus with a charming little story of an 
anti-social goatherd who stands in the path of progress and learns 
his lesson. Laurie Lee’s commentary has distinction and grace, and 
the whole film is neatly homogeneous, combining a poetical quality 
with perhaps a littke more information than the Colonial Office 
need have supplied. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 


“French and English Romantic Painting.’’ At the Arcade Gallery 
* Jankel Adler.’’ At the Lefevre Gallery. 


ROMANTIC painting is usually overpraised or underrated, depending 
upon the age in which criticism is written. Perhaps this subjective 
reaction is to be expected before so subjective a form of art. In the 
years between the wars, the shrill cries of “illustration” and 
“literary” were heard as terms of abuse from the “ Significant 
Form” contingent, and this curious misunderstanding of the many 
differences of pictorial purpose still survives, if only in a whisper, 
in the face of the increasing power of contemporary British painting, 
most of which is—if the word must be used—“ Romantic.” The 
real point is that a picture is either good, bad or mediocre, whether 
it is inspired by the Bible, a bow! of apples or Bradshaw’s railway 
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time-table. If a picture is sufficiently well painted, deeply enough 
felt and conceived in essentially visual terms, it is not of great con- 
sequence whether. it illustrates an episode from Shakespeare or is 
a portrait of the Bishop (Elect) of Vermont. It is, however, as 
possible to overstate a case in paint as in prose, and this the English 
Romantics did in their plunge from Burke’s “ sublime ” in the hands 
of Ward and Fuseli to Millais’s “ Bubbles.” First the idea, monu- 
mental or sentimental, outran the artists’ abilities and, the idea, 
itself decaying, fell into the bathos of the Victorian subject picture. 
To balance on the tightrope between conception and execution is 
one of the painter’s main concerns. A little earlier than 1840 the 
British tottered and then fell off the high wire ; remaining with their 
legs feebly waving in the air until quite recently, when they started 
to climb back. The French, on the other hand, ran the full length 
of the same wire, balanced with superb mastery, for a hundred years, 
and only now are sitting, old and exhausted, upon the little seat at 
the end of it. At the Arcade Gallery an elegant little show, which 
has given me an excuse to write the foregoing periphrasis, contains 
some admirable examples of romantic painting of the period before 
the fall of Britain, when in both literature and painting the British 
romantic conception fed Europe, and when the France ot Géricault 
and Delacroix was beginning its great ascent to pictorial supremacy. 
A superb little Palmer, The White Cloud, a fine Delacroix drawing, 
an excellent Géricault, some delightful Bonington sketches and the 
best small Fuseli oil I have seen for a long time (No. 2 in the 
catalogue) make this an exhibition not to be missed. 

Jankel Adler is a chef in paint. His dishes are so richly and 
admirably cooked that I cannot eat them. His ingenuity of surface 
seems to me to be put to no very real purpose, and he is therefore 
a good decorative painter without being a very interesting artist. 
This is first-rate professionalism in the French sense and makes me 
long for the amateurishness of a Blake. Nevertheless, he can create 
exciting juxtapositions of thick matt paint and luminous glazes. 
Two Men (No. 19) is to me the nearest he gets to an emotional 
intensity. In most of his other oils the human head is treated 
with a mask-like blankness which makes homo sapiens no more 
than a prop on which to hang patterns. 
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MICHAEL AYRTON. 


SPRING SKY 


He who would know the reason why he lives, 
He who would open wide the stable door 

To hear with broken breath the thund’ring hooves 
Of the wild ponies streaking to the moor. * 


He who would let the spirit break away 
To meet those rays that never strike the eye, 

He who would kindled be, should spend this day 
In loving conversation with the sky. 


This day that roaring March has kept till last 
By all the winds of heaven swept so clean 

That looking up we almost stand aghast 
Beneath a blue so naked and serene. 


Blue that reminds imploringly of home, 
Calling across the tired waves of space— 
As bells of country churches used to call 
In smaller days, when souls were in their place. 


He who would know where they are drifting now 
About the stellar universe’s rim 
Should lift his face and ever deeper stare 
Until this blue descends, and enters him. 
RICHARD LEA. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


“RUSSIA AND OURSELVES ” 
Sir,—The correspondence which has followed my article “ Ourselves 
and Russia” makes gloomy reading. The suggestion in the main :s 
that the difference between the outlook on life in Russia and the Anglo- 
Saxon world is such that the Soviet Union should be excluded from 
the United Nations and the iron curtain drawn down across Eastern 
Europe. I assert that it is irresponsibility of the worst kind to throw 
in one’s hand like this and form an anti-Russian alliance of the kind 
advocated by Mr. Churchill before all other avenues have been explored. 
As yet no important avenues have been explored. I repeat what I said 
in my article—that Russian suspicions of us, though ridiculously exag- 
gerated, are not without some foundation. As long as she is excluded 
from participation in the atom bomb secret, as long as we take no steps 
to meet her very reasonable wish to revise the Montreux Convention and 
give her some say in the control of the entrance to the Black Sea, as 
long as we maintain a Polish Army in Italy which is bitterly hostile to 
her, we can expect trouble from her all over the world. 

Her methods may be detestable ; her outlook as far apart as the poles 
from us. A policy of firmness, even toughness, in dealing with her may 
be essential. For instance, I should lay down certain conditions which, 
if infringed by Russia, would lead to forcible resistance on our part, 
Thus, if the Russians started arresting Germans in our zone of Germany 
because they objected to a united front with the Communists, or if 
Russia armed the tribes of South-West Persia—she is already known 
to be intriguing with the Khurds—and thereby caused disorder in Iraq, 
or if she approached our oil concessions on the Gulf, we should take 
ermed action immediately and inform Russia of our intentions now. But 
when we have made up our minds that we will not tolerate certain 
things from Russia, it is madness to stop there and to refuse to meet 
her on other grounds and negotiate. There may be a risk in sharing the 
atom bomb secret with her, but it is a lesser risk than withholding the 
information which in any case she will get in a few years by her own 
efforts. To assume that the great difference of outlook between us, who 
passed through the Reformation with all its legacy of “ humanism” and 
valuation of personality, and Russia, who did not, must permanently 
prevent a practical working arrangement between us is a counsel of 
despair, of which those who want to indulge in it had better think 
twice.—Yours, &c., M. Puivips PRICE. 

House of Commons, S.W. 1. 

Sir.—In his letter on “ Russia and Ourselves,” Mr. David G. Pumfrett 
seems to have fallen into the error of identifying Fascist and Socialist 
States on the grounds of the one common factor of State control. While 
opinions may legitimately difer as to what measure of control is desirable, 
the main objects of the State by which it is exercised are surely not a 
matter of such secondary importance as he appears to imply. The 
principle of “If a race gets in our way, we'll abolish it” permanently 
deprived its members of all hope; nor, in fact, did they even have to 
“get in the way” of the Nazis before being exterminated, their very 
existence being considered an offence in a world which should have been 
reserved for those born of a superior race. While neither denying nor 
eondoning Russian excesses, I do emphatically deny that the principie 
of “If a class gets in our way, we'll destroy it” need involve anything 
approaching the injustice inevitable in the case of that first mentioned, 
Which would Mr. Pumfrett rather be, 
a Reich subject of (unalterably) Jewish or Slav blood, or a Soviet citizen 
of middle- or upper-class family origin, but with a chance of devoting 
his abilities to the Socialist State, as many such Russians have done 
without hindrance? 

If State control gives opportunities for tyranny 
against other tyrannies—the domination of those 
privileged classes or have obtained control of the means of production 
in black and 
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ejther in degree or in amount 


it is also a safeguard 


who are born into 


over the lives of those who have not Powers laid down 

white on the Statute Book, if the most obviCus, are not the only ones, 
or necessarily the worst Ihe “destruction of a class,” if this means 
@ reorganisation whereby greater material prosperity is obtained by 
superior ability and energy, rather than through birth or tradition, is 
not necessary a step backwards from the Victorian laissez faire which 
must be the logical goal of many violent objectors to certain kinds of 
State control.—Yours faithfully S. A. Cooper 


28 Homefield Road, Chiswick, W.4 


INTERFERENCE WITH GENERAL FRANCO 


SIR The n rity of your readers wili, I think, agree heartily with your 
leading J e on our relaniionship with Russia in last week's issue and 
wil ‘ on the Spanish question. It bout the latter that 


I should i i mment You hat $ no matter tor the 
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Security Council because “there is nothing whatever in the Spanish 
situation which threatens international peace.” But it is not a matter for 
the Security Council for another reason ; the Charter forbids intervention 
in the domestic affairs of any country. Nevertheless, one of our leading 
Liberal commentators wrote on Friday in a daily paper apropos of our 
relationship with France over this issue: “The British Government 
will suffer great loss of prestige by its reluctance to use the machinery 
of the Security Council, even though its use in such a case would appear 
to be forbidden by the Charter.” Surely this is a very dangerous attitude 
to adopt. The prestige of the Security Council is of greater concern 
to humanity than is any question of our prestige, and even our prestige 
will inevitably suffer in the long rua if we support anything contrary 
to the Charter to please France cr anv other country, or rather to please 
the extreme Lest-wing elements in azy country; for that is what it 
amounts to. It is quite obvious where the pressure is coming from that 
is being applied on Spain today. I, with most people in this country, 
dislike the Spanish régime intensely, but there are other régimes that we 
dislike as well, and to transform that dislike inio action through the 
Security Council against any country would constitute a most dangerous 
precedent.—Yours, &c., H. G. Lyatt. 
The Hazels. Bricket Wood, Watford, Herts. 


S1r,—I think it is high time that we ended our interference in Spain's 
domestic affairs. It is in no way aiding the Spanish Republicans and 
Monarchists. On the contrary, alarmed by foreign opposition, the 
Caudillo is pursuing a more ruthless policy in respect of domestic 
agitation. The breaking off of economic relations with Spain would 
not cause Franco to relinquish his authority, as illicit trading would 
continue to supply his nation’s needs. The atomic bomb is certainly 
no threat to his security, as its use would destroy the civilian population 
just as surely as it would his scattered troops. Nothing short of a 
military occupation would produce a change of government, and that is 
a course of action we are hardly likeiy to take. Let us face the facts. 
This anti-Franco campaign !s but an emotional cutburst, unworthy of 
diplomatic nations.—Yours faithfully, Huco F. REapine. 
Orchard Cottage, 44 Homewood Road, St. Albans, Herts. 


“THE RIFT IN THE THREE” 


S1r,—Your leading article under this title is searching and timely. The 
explanation of Russia’s present international attitude appears to be 
capable of only one interpretation. She is still a totalitarian State, deeply 
committed to Communism, and still accepting the out-moded Marxian 
teaching on this subject. Her world policy is to secure the dominance of 
world Communism, and in her. progress toward this goal she rightly sees 
the insuperable barriers of British and American policy. She recognises, 
however, that these two countries are undergoing fundamental! political 
changes and obviously hopes that there will be a continued move to the 
“left.” Doubtless also she accepts the dictum of Lenin and Trotsky 
that Communism has no permanent future unless universally adopted, 
and regards her own nation as in peril until she achieves this. 

China is increasingly leaning toward a Communist government (or 
sO it appears). Japan may in the future easily adopt the same policy, in 
spite of her past enmity toward Russia. Gerngany is ripe for Communist 
infiltration. France and Belgium are both moving “left” ; and obviously 
there are great changes possible in the sister States of the British Common- 
It looks also as if one can see the same sinister policy at work 
It is not necessary to assume 


wealth 
in the Balkan States, Greece and Spain. 
that Russia seeks another world war, but her international policy suggests 
that she hopes to secure world Communism by her present power politics. 
The United States is not likely to accept Mr. Churchill’s proposal of 
formal federation with the British Commonwealth, but he is rght in 
emphasising the perils of any policy which does not aim at the closest 
collaboration between Great Britain and herself, In spite of the repeated 
assurances of our Labour Government that national prosperity need not 
be long postponed, there are obvious signs of future financial stringency 
the United States, with mass unemployment 
the change in world 


World statesmen will 


both in this country and in 
Such a situation might bring about 
opinion that Russia is relying on, and hopes for 

fail in their duty if they do not recognise the enormous perils that exist 
in the present post-war world, and will also fail if they do not provide 
for a possible combination of the Eastern and some of the European 
head, in which event nothing but an act 
1 further conflagration during the next 
obvious fact Mr. Churchill again 
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as a result 


countries with Russia at their 
of God can save the world fiom 
twenty-five years. In 
umself 


stressing this 


showed } world itesman.—I am, yours 


hfullv, 
WALTER ANGUS. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
TIMBER SUPPLIES AND THE CRAFTSMAN 


sir—May I, after a quarter of a century spent in designing works 
requiring the highest degree of good craftsmanship, endorse your corre- 
spondent’s plea for the small master-craftsman? On resuming my work 
after military service I am gravely disturbed at the plight of some of the 
craftsmen who formerly carried out my designs. Many of these men and 
their sons served the nation well during the war years, and they deserve 
some encouragement in trying to overcome the difficulties of restarting 
their work ; a few pounds’ worth of oak or of whitewood such as lime, 
which the craftsman should be allowed within what is reasonable to 
select, would make the difference between frustration and hope. As 
regards church work, with which I am chiefly associated, it appears the 
craftsman can obtain, often with much difficulty, the materials to make 
certain articles of furniture. He can make for instance, an altar ; but in 
no circumstances can he obtain the material to exercise his skill upon a 
carved reredos or “background” for the altar, although the latter may 
well require less than a quarter of the amount of timber used for the 
former. 

One of the finest wood-carvers in the country closed his workshop 
early in the war, sold his stock of timber and most of his plant, and 
engaged himself on war work. His three sons, recently returned from 
military and national service, are also expert craftsmen in wood, and the 
family decided, mainly on my advice, to revive their old craft. They are 
now faced with the difficulties to which your correspondents refer, and 
highly skilled men who made the venture of faith in the belief that 
England still had room for the successors of the artist-craftsmen who were 
responsible for many of our greatest treasures are engaged part time in 
producing odd bits of cheap joinery. Surely the nation would benefit 
by allowing these men to carry out works of beauty alongside such purely 
utilitarian work as they are able to do. A day or so ago we heard the 
Prime Minister’s admirabie appeal. But it does not yet appear to have 
struck the authorities that in planning for the future some small part 
should be played by artists and craftsmen in the establishment of peace 
and the arts of peace. Such men comprise a very small minority of our 
community. They live only for their work, and wages and hours of work 
are secondary matters. Yet no nation can prosper or remain great without 
them, for they are of those “ without whom shall no city be inhabited.”— 
Yours faithfully, M. M. BLACKING. 

21, The Close, Salisbury. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE VILLAGE 


Sir,—I was glad to find in Mr. Edwards’s article some corroboration of 
our own local experience. He said: “ When the London children arrived 
during the evacuation period their scholastic deficiencies confirmed the 
villagers in the high opinion of their school.” In this village we housed 
two lots of children. The first lot came mostly from Bristol ; the second 
from the southern outskirts of London. Neither group equalled our local 
scholars either in taught subjects or: general knowledge. In fact, we 
regarded the great majority of them as backward children. While the 
London children were attending our village school an event happened 
which showed us that our visitors were not below the London standard. 
Scholarship examinations were held. To the consternation of our head- 
mistress two London boys wished to sit. In fact, both wére awarded 
scholarships. Their standard of work was much below that of several of 
our local children who failed to gaim»a Devon scholarship. Now the 
Bristol and London children had both attended schools of 400 to 600 
scholars. It is exactly that style of school which the education authorities 
seek to establish throughout England in substitution for the smaller local 
schools, which have amply proved their efficiency.—Yours faithfully, 
South Cross, Musbury, Axminster, Devon. G. H. PICKERING 


NATIVES IN AFRICA AND CYPRUS 
My friendship with The Spectator dates back forty-six years. At 
Stonyhurst College we boys in the sixth form (called “ Rhetoric”) had 
to read its leading articles to the Jesuit Community during their midday 
meal The English was thought to be so excellent that we had to 
endeavour to translate it into Ciceronian Latin. I write to you to protest 
against the vagueness and the falsity of the statements made by Mr 
Moore Bennett in your issue of February 15th under the heading “ Natives 
in Africa and Cyprus.” He says he made a “recent tour” of Kenya, 


Sir, 


Uganda, Belgian Congo, Portuguese Africa, the two Rhodesias and the 
Union. “ Some tour,” as Mr. Churchill might say. Nearly three millon 
square miles; at least thirty million inhabitants. How did he travel? 
How long did this tour take? What languages of Africa can he speak? 
Can he even speak Swahili? What does he mean when he says the 
Natives are condemned to the “lowest and most degrading of manual 
labour”? Ninety-nine per cent. ull the land. It is false that in the 
Union of South Africa natives are not permitted to practise any handi- 
Craft or trade. I attended n exhibition of native handicrafts n 
Johannesburg forty years ago 
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Mr. Bennett writes of discriminatory and ferocious laws. 
Mr. Bennett. We would like to, but do not even forbid female circum- 
cision! Tell us, Mr. Bennett, how many acres of land in Uganda and 
the Belgian Congo are owned by natives and by Europeans. I cannot 
fight against shadows. Not one nation, but three nations, are indicted 
in one short, vague generalisation! I lived in the Union of South Africa 
from 1900 to 191§ and in East Africa from 1919 to 1938. I am a lawyer ; 
so I know something of native laws. I have owned a farm for 18 years ; so 
I know something of native habits. Mr. Bennett’s letter will be quoted 
as authoritative by Pravda and before the Security Council. That is the 
danger.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, E. P. DELANY. 

Chateau D’Oex, Switzerland. 


“THE BRICK WALL” 


S1r,—In the course of many thousands of miles of travel in West Africa 
during 1944-5 I was frequently an imposed guest of many of those 
about whom Mr Maurice Gordon writes in your issue of March Ist, 
and I inevitably passed through a good many of his “ Brick Walls.” I do 
not think that their builders have put them up to save themselves from 
their Own misgivings. They were trying to hide from the world, but 
not from themselves the hopeless inadequacy of the resources in money 
and men that were available to them. They were intended as a screen 
from the perpetual “ perhaps better not” in pre-war days of Mr. Mother 
Country who had himself grown so old and got so understaffed that he 
had no leisure to make his own case, and that of rather more than 
one-third of the whole colonial Empire which lives in West Africa, 
before Parliament. The Brick Walls were not built out of smug satisfac- 
tion on the part of the “Coasters,” but against complacency at the seat 
of Empire. Many of the younger men, the promising first-fruits of 
improved methods of selection, do not seem to have the capacity to 
build Briek Walls. If they are not powerfully reinforced by an adequate 
flow of first-class recruits and administrators, and if their capacities to 
do their jobs are not increased by a generous provision of air services 
throughout West Africa and between West Africa and London, they will 
not be able to “take it” as the “Old Coasters ” have taken it. For the 
Briek Walls that Mr. Gordon denigrates were the props of our administra- 
tion when misguided economies imposed from London made a construc- 
tive colonial admimistration impossible-—Yours very truly, 


: NoeEt F. HALL. 
23, Dorset Street, Westminster, Ss Bs 


BALLET: ENGLISH AND RUSSIAN 


Str,—Te have watched a series of ballet performances in Moscow as 
Miss Morley has done is not sufficient to make a competent critic on 
the subject. Whether Mr. Redfern has been to Moscow or not, he 
clearly remembers the Diazhilev season at the Alhambra in 1921 when 
“The Sleeping Princess” was produced with Trefilova, Spessivtseva, 
Lopokova, Schollar, Wilzak and Vladimirov—the greatest dancers of 
the day—and with the décor by Leon Bakst. Russia has never known 
the standards brought to Western Europe by Serge Diaghilev. Judged 
even by those standards, the Sadler's Wells production was in the front 
rank, as your critic stated it to be. I have seen both Fontevn and 
Semyonova in “Giselle,” and on the whole would award the palm to 
the English dancer, who has few equals at the present day. 

Miss Morley so overstates her case that one can only imagine that 
she is one of the few surviving people who still need the glamour of 
foreign names to make a performance attractive. The male dancing; I 
agree, could have been on a higher level, but to call it “ inexcusably 
bad” is ridiculous. There are plenty of excuses ; English dancers were 
in the Army throughout the war. Fonteyn apart, a company that includes 
such promising dancers as Grey, Shearer and Clayden—to name but a 
few at random—makes Miss Morley’s statements ridiculous. I am a 
great admirer ot Russian dancing, and was brought up in the school of 
Pavlova, Trefilova and Karsavina, but such hysterical writing can only 
damage the Russian school.—Yours, &c., ARNOLD L. HASKELL, 

Vice-President, Royal Academy of Dancing. 

Savile Ciub, 69 Brook Street, W. 1. 


FRIENDS’ APPEAL: BOOKS FOR GERMANY 
S1k,—Quaker relief workers in 
book and pamphlet famine 


Germany remind us constantly of the 
in that country and of the hunger of proved 


democratic Germans for good literature in English, German or other 
languages. ‘There is a special need for war-tume and current numbers 
of periodicals and for books of a political, economic, philosophic nd 
religious character written since 1933, but classics and recent biograpi 
travel books, plays and novels would be very acceptable The Gern 
Group of the Friends Service Counci! appeals to readers of The Spectat 
to help them in their efforts to uage us need by forw v 
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literature marked 

sincerely, 
Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1 


MOFFAT AND THE BECHUANA 


S1r,—Livingstone Moffat’s farm was certainly called Quaggas’ Kerk 
when I stayed there in 1912. It is described on pages 154-5 of Two 
Young Men See the World. “Kerk” means a “ gathering place.”—I am 
Sir, yours, &c., STANLEY UNWIN. 
40 Museum Street, W.C_1 
S1r,—The letter from Mr. Thompson of Kuruman concerning my review 
of Robert Moffat’s Journals, Vol. I, is a chastening corrective For the 
blundefs in the dates of the early record I am wholly to blame, having 
failed to note the length of the interval covered by Moffat’s training for 
the mission. The other slips are to be explained by the extreme difficulty 
of proof-correcting under present conditions. I do not add an “s” to 
Bechuana, and I have known of Kuruman and its wonderful achievement 
since boyhood.—Faithfully yours, S. K. RATCLIFFE 
Princes Risborough. 


SCHOOL HOLIDAYS: A PROTEST 


Sir,—As grammar school pupils we protest against the curtailing of our 
school holidays under the new Education Act. Now we have the same 
holidays as elementary schools. Every evening, however, we have home- 
work which takes us anything up to three or four hours. In addition, we 
have extra work to do for examinations (and those people who have 
never taken School Certificate or Higher School Certificate have no idea 
what an amount of work these eximinations entail). On the other hand, 
elementary schools have no homework and have no important examina- 
tions to work for. Are we not entitled, then, to have longer holidays 
than they?—Yours, &c., SIXTH FORMERS 


“ AUSTRALIA AND ASIATICS ” 


and Asiatics ™ revived 


to the address below.—Yours 
Joan Mary Fry. 


“ Books for Germany ™ 


Str,—The article in your last issue on “ Australia 
memories of a wild night in 1895 when the ‘Catterthun, only a few 
hours out of Sydney en route for China, sank in ten minutes after 
striking the “Seal” Rocks. I had the good fortune to get into the 
only boat that escaped destruction, and would have béen the only sur- 
viving passenger had not a piece of wreckage come within my grasp to 
which two people were clinging—an Australian passenger and a Chinese 
sailor. We heard afterwards that the Chinaman, fearing that the wreckage 
to which they were clinging was too small to support them both, had 
suggested that his compamions should find some other means of support 
At thar time the “ White Australia” policy was in full swing, and shortly 
after our arrival back in Sydney, The Sydney Herald came out with a 
full-page cartoon depicting a large box labelled “ Australia” floating in a 
tempestuous sea, to which were clinging an Australian and a Chinaman 
“ Me thinky,” says the Chinaman, “more better you go catchy nother 
piecy box ”!—Yours, &c., A. W. Copeman 
Salisbury Lodge, Salisbury Road, Hove 


«¢ ANCILLARY ’ DENTISTS” 


Six,—The hygienic aspect of the matter was barely touched on in your 
most disturbing article. During the last war my dentist had a young 
woman patient whom he knew and whose mouth on examination showed 
symptoms of syphilis. Knowing that the patient could not have acquired 
it in the norma! way, he was aghast and mistrustful of his own diagnosis 
It was, however, confirmed by a neighbouring medical man. And further 
inquiries showed that she had been to an unqualified dentist (known 
to the present writer for his lack of cleanliness) and that this man had 
been attending to Portuguese prisoners of war then in the neighbourhood. 
am, Sir, X 


Sussex. 


For obvious reasons, I 





Many people in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Holland, 
Norway and Sweden are anxious to know more about what is 
happening in world affairs, and particularly the British view on 
the subject. Unfortunately, the blocking of currency in most 
of the countries prevents them getting a British publication 
which would provide a balanced survey of current events week 
by week. We therefore suggest to our readers who have friends 
in these countries that they might care to take out a subscription 
to THE SPECTATOR for them All you have to do is to forward 
the name and address of your friend, accompanied by a remit- 
tance of {1 10s. od. to cover a subscription for twelve months, 
or 1§s. for six monchs. We will forward the paper weekly for 
the period ordered. 

Send your instructions to THE 
London, W.C. 1 


SPECTATOR, 99 Gower Street 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A visit to the Western side of England has more than ever convinced 
me that the agricultural critics, who dogmatically recommended large farms 
and centralised organisation of groups of farms, wholly forgot the difference 
between East and West. I would make my point not by any half abstract 
argument, but by a simple description of one Western farm. It consists 
not of the 8,009 acres that the planners desire, but of just 80; and in 
spite of the smallness (or because of it?) provides its owner and two 
grown sons with a good income. The three work with the more joy 
and efficiency that the place is their own, and they can continuously 
improve farm and homestead. Each year more fruit trees and bushes— 
apples, cherries, plums, gooseberries, black currants and blackberries—are 
planted. One line of cherries had been grafted by the farmer, and. as 
he had prophesied, the operation was a success up to 100 per cent. No 
graft had failed, and so skilful was the manipulation that it was extremely 
difficult to detect the piace of the graft. The Eastern planners all argue 
that the small man cannot afford to buy the necessary machines and that 
1 high degree of mechanisation is necessary. Well, the latest purchase 
on this little farm was a motor-sprayer—it looks like a midget submarine— 
which will throw any spray to the height of the tallest fruit tree and 
finish the job in comparatively few hours. The high cost of the machine 
was well within the compass of this smallholder, and he was very proud 
of his possession. Such men, with their native skill in such crafts as 
grafting, in the management of machinery, in the arts of planting and 
pruning, are in the true tradition of the mediaeval craftsman. It is 
important that the agricultural labourer should be enabled to earn a 
good wage by reaching a high man-hour ideal ; but it is much better to 
multiply farmers than to multiply landless labourers, and this can only 
be done by intensive work on comparatively small farms. The yeoman 
may still be the backbone of England. To recommend his extinction 
is a sort of high treason 


Whitewashing of Mr. Justice Shallow 


The performance of the Second Part of King Henry IV has stirred 
Mr. Henry Warren to the white-washing of Mr. Justice Shallow as a 
good countryman. Did he not say: “Nay, you shall see mine 
orchard, where in an arbour we will eat a last year’s pippin of my own 
grafting”? Quite how long his pippins had hope I do not know ; but 
I fancy my West Couatry host recently went one better than Mr. Justice 
Shallow. ‘He regaled me on a variety of apple still in quite perfect 
condition, an apple which I had never heard of and cannot discover in 
any catalogue. Its name is Scotch or Scottish Bridget, a vellow pink- 
flushed rather ugly apple, but excellent either raw or cooked; and on 
shelvesful of it I did not detect any decayed specimen. Why is such 
a valuable fruit so little bruited? I suppose the reason is that the 
English prefer a good looker to a good eater. They prefer white bread, 
red apples, ruddy eggs and unclouded cider solely because the appearance 
That white bread and clear cider lose flavour is of no concern. 
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pleases. 


Nutria on the Norfolk Broads 


In reference to the nutria that are causing some slight alarm on the 
Norfolk Broads, an interesting account of the animal reaches me from a 
rancher in Paraguay, that most Paradisal country. He says that nutria 
abounded in every lake and marsh in the Argentine “ Mesopotamia,” ex- 
cept where alligators were found ; but the fur-hunters almost exterminated 
the wild animals. They are, however, farmed, like silver foxes, on a 
large scale. One farm may keep as many as 4,000. They are cheap to 
feed and take kindly to domesticity. It was discovered not so long ago 
that the apparent inferiority of the tame to the wild pelt was due to the 
lack of a comb. The nutria damaged their claws on wire enclosures. 
Their one vice in domesticity seems to be idleness! This admirer of the 
nutria, who has worked to protect it in Paraguay, expresses the hope that 
it will not be exterminated in England: “Its numbers are easily con- 
trolled, and it will never become a menace like the musk-rat.” My 
correspondent, Mr. Martin, concludes: “ Very soon I shail be seeing my 
own nutrias, and I hope they have increased.” 


In My Garden 


While the crocuses and the first daffodils have been totally obscured 
though not much damaged) by the snow, the weeping willow has con- 
tinued to expand its yellow leaves and catkins and to give a bright 
suggestion of spring in the midst of belated winter. It is invaluable on 
this account alone. The budding of the gooseberries reminds me that 
the commercial growers of gooseberries seem to nurse a very strong 
preference for those most prolific bearers, Careless and Lancashire Lad. 
I have seen them recommended in several places, but hardly realised 
their position among commercial growers. 

W. Breach THOMAS 
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A name-plate 
is usually a slab 
of brass screwed 
on to the side of 
something. It tells 
you who made it 
Actually our WINGET 
name-plate isthe equivalent 
of the hall-mark one sees 
on all worthwhile silver 

It proclaims, that we have 
been firmly established for 
many years in the minds of 
contractors and that we 
have inherited certain 
traditions which cannot be 
lightly disregarded 

We fully intend to progress 
with that sure and positive 
*rhythm” that makes for 
sane, certain development 
in our own interests, and, 
simultaneously, for security 











and lasting satisfaction in 
our customers. It was on 
such sound foundations 
that WINGET was founded. 
Meanwhile we continue to 
manufacture as wide a 
range of Contractors Plant 
and Equipment as any firm 
n this country and, while 
so doing, carry in the fore- 
front of our peace era plans 
the obligations we owe 
in the rebuilding of Britain 


WINGET Ltd 
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ROCHESTER 


KENT, ENGLAND 
Tel. Strood 7276 





General Engineers and Construction Equipment Manufacturers 


Specialists in all types of Up-to-date Concrete Machinery 
and Placing Machinery 
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THE CARE OF ©; 
LITTLE CHILDREN jt 


THE NEW NURSERY 
‘ AT CLACTON 


We are glad to tell our friends that 
all our premises at Clacton are now 
de-requisitioned. Two houses have 
already been converted into an up-to- 
date Nursery Home at a cost of £1,500. 





— 


To commemorate his Fifty Years’ Service with John Groom's Crippleage, 
the New Nursery will be called the ALFRED G. GROOM MEMORIAL 
NURSERY, and gifts are invited in memory of Mr. Groom. 


Some of our friends may also welcome this opportunity of paying a permanent 
tribute to the memory of a relative or friend by means of a special donation 
to this modern, fully equipped home which will bring lasting benefit to the 
babies in our care. 


THE RETURN TO CLACTON 


The older girls will shortly move back to Clacton as soon as repairs have 
been completed. May we count on your continued help, and for the 
Crippleage at Edgware, where disabled girls and women are looked after 
in healthy and comfortable surroundings and are taught a useful occupation. 
enabling them once again to become self-supporting members of Society, 
President : The Rt. Hon. Lord Radstock. 
REPORT GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST. 


{Z 
g TL 
llead Office: 37 Sekforde St., Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1 
SE Workrooms and Garden Estate, Edgware PSs see 
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What about buying the 
house you are renting? 


a favourable one. 


help you. 


Your Landlord may be willing to sell 
you the house in which you live. 
Consider the advantages. You know the 
You avoid the worry of house 
hunting, and the expense of moving. 
The price to a tenant purchaser may be 
Talk the matter 
over with your Landlord . . . Ask for 
“SITTING TENANTS” 
leaflet... We are 


very willing to 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1. Wel. 8282 
Chief City Office : National House, Moorgate,E.C.2.Cen.6525 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


New Light on Darwin 


Edited with an 





Charles Darwin and the Voyage of the ‘ Beagle.’ 
Introduction by Nora Barlow. (Pilot Press. 15s. 
WE now recognise that Darwin’s voyage on the ‘ Beagle” was one 
of the turning-points in human history. We cannot, therefore, 
know too much about it. Darwin’s journal of the voyage was pub- 
lished in 1839 and his diary in 1933; and now Lady Barlow, who 
edited the diary, has carried the story one step further by giving us 
extracts from twenty-four pocket-books containing Darwin’s rough 
notes made during the voyage, together with thirty-eight letters to 
his father, sisters and uncle, the great majority hitherto unpublished. 

In a thirty-page introduction, Lady Barlow sets the scene skil- 
fully with admirable accounts of Darwin’s home life, of his desultory 
and unpropitious education, of the pre-voyage negotiations, in the 
course of which Uncle Josiah Wedgwood’s superbly tactful answers 
to Dr. Robert Darwin’s objections against “ this wild scheme,” just 
turned the scales in favour of acceptance, and of Robert Fitzroy, the 
remarkable young captain of the ‘ Beagle,’ whose courage and sea- 
manship brought Darwin safely home, and whose rabid funda- 
mentalism later led him to speak against Darwin at the famous 
Ox‘ord meeting of the British Association in 1861. 

To most readers, the letters will make a greater appeal than the 
note-books. The first six cover the period of agonising uncertainty 
and hectic preparation before setting sail on December 27th, 1831. 
In London Darwin managed to see William IV’s coronation pro- 
cession, and, in ignorance of the remarkable Victorian mutation 
that was to transform the royal character, prophesied, from the 
lack of enthusiasm, that there would be no more coronations in fifty 
years’ ume. 

Thirty of the remaining letters were written on the voyage itself. 
Ir is not to be expected that these should throw any new light on 
the scientific results of the journey, especially as they were written 
to Darwin’s family, but as a record of his changing moods and 
reactions during the voyage they are fascinating”. A few themes 
constantly recur; his almost religious ecstasy over the beauty of 
the tropics (changed after five years of increasing home-sickness 
to a disgust with ary country which “is not seen right astern ”); 
his delight in the examination of new animals, and his growing con- 
viction that he might do some “ original work in Natural History ”; 
his passion for geology; his pride in the ‘ Beagle’ and the skill of 
her crew ; fitful news of the Reform Bill struggle from the other 
side of the globe—we can imagine the dogmatic Toryism of Lord 
Castlereagh’s nephew, Fitzroy, pitted against Darwin’s open and 
enquiring mind—and, above all, his intense and growing longing 
for his family and the Shropshire countryside. The last letter 
written after Darwin’s return) contains some unpublished anecdotes 
of he formidable Harriet Martineau, including a description of her 
snile by cld Samuzl Rogers as “ like tickling a child in a cradle.” 
“ Was there ever such a smile,” comments Darwin, “a pretty little 
baby indeed.” 


GAB BOOES 
New Statesman Competitions 
edited by G. W. STONIER 


You may have contributed to this versatile anthology of entries 
sent in to New Statesman competitions. Nicholas Bentley drew 
the pictures. 6- 


Cities, Plains and People 
LAWRENCE DURRELL 
New poems by the author of A Private Country. 6- 


Green-Belt Cities F. |. OSBORN 


A far-seeing book on the stimulating future of town buildin 
both here and abroad. IMustrated. 12, 


Plants and Beekeeping = — J owes 


The first work to deal comprehensively with the bee-plants of 
the British Isles—a vital factor to the beekeeper in our climate—by 
a member of the scientific staff at Kew Gardens Mlustrated. 12/6 
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The note-books themselves are rich in good things for those with 
the patience and knowledge fully to appreciate them, but Darwin’s 
vivid descriptive phrases scattered through his geological notes will 
make an itmmediate appeal to all. “Here are words struck red hot 
from immediate experience,” writes Lady Barlow, and we can re- 
live Darwin’s excitement when we read “ Twiners entwining twiners 
-—tresses like hair—beautiful lepidoptera—Silence—hosannah—Frog 
habits like toad—slow jumps—.” 

In the showman’s world we are used to the phrase, “ First the 
book, then the play, now the film.” The story of the ‘ Beagle’s’ 
voyage may be said to have been unfolded in reverse order, and it 
is fitting that Darwin’s grand-daughter should at last have made 
available the original text, so to speak, of her grandfather's 
momentous experience. JOHN GILMouR. 





Practical and Inspired Planning 


Homes, Towns and Countryside. A Practical Plan for Britain. 
Edited by Gilbert and Elizabeth Glen McAllister. (Batsford. 18s, 


THE editors of this well produced and illustrated book are well known 
as experts in their subject. Gilbert McAllister is the Hon. Treasurer 
of the Town and Country Planning Association, and his wife is the 
editor of Town and Country Planning. They have got together a 
first-rate team of contributors, each of whom is an enthusiastic 
exponent of one or other aspect of the problem with which the 
volume deals. Sir Patrick Abercrombie contributes the chapter on 
“Towns in the National Pattern” ; Sir Daniel Hall deals with “ Agri- 
culture in a Planned Britain”; Sir Cecil Weir writes on the location 
of industry and Mr. F. J. Osborn on “ Space Standards in Planning.” 
Mr. Ivor Brown is concerned with the arts, and with the provision 
of theatres, art galleries and concert halls within reach of the greatest 
possible number of people. The other contributors are of similar 
authority. The sixty-two pages devoted to excellent photographic 
reproductions help to clarify the arguments. People who think of 
post-war houses as conforming in most respects to the prefabricated 
lines of steel and concrete should look at the picture of the simple. 
charming, brick-built house at Claygate, recently designed by the 
Hon. John Seeley. There is no reason why this really English 
tradition should be cut off from modern building. That even the 
structural steel house may be elegant in proportion and line is shown 
in several photographs of such dwellings ; the Braithwaite house, 
shown on plate 48, for instance, is an example of good use made 
of the delicacy which its material—steel, clothed outwardly with 
asbestos, cement or brick—allows in design. 

In another volume, Mr. F. J. Osborn reminded us that the issues 
of town versus country has been, up to some forty or fifty years 
ago, considered as a clash of two opposite ideals of life. In advanced 
industrial countries, a very large proportion of the migrants from 
country to town have taken to their new surroundings with con- 
siderable misgiving. It has been assumed that progress, the develop- 
ment of trade and industrialism, necessitates this herding of people 
together ; but many observers deplore the price which seems to be 
demanded. Industrialism has given us a multitude of good things— 
cheap food, and in greater variety ; cheap clothes ; books in their 
thousands ; labour-saving devices of every kind—but as Mr. Osborn 
puts it: “If you give a man a million pounds and then clap him 
for life in a dark prison, he will at times doubt if-you have done him 
much good. Metaphorically, that is what mechanical progress has 
done for the urban worker.” In the present book, Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie analyses the conditions which should govern the 
planning of new towns and the expansion of old ones. He groups 
towns according to their dominant character, and discusses their 
placing and planning with due regard for this character. The market 
town, the manufacturing town, the mining town, the sea-port and 
the pleasure resort are fundamentally different, and this difference 
should be allowed for from the first. Function and site—“‘ man’s 
requirements and nature’s setting ””—should and can harmonise and 
not, as too often happens, conflict. 

Planning on a national scale must, as a basic factor, consider 
the needs of agriculture ; for this is itself a basic and vital industry. 
Agriulture in Britain has not, so far, been easy to organise. It has 
been built upon thousands of years of tradition, so tenacious that 
fields cultivated to-day often bear names dating from the Middle 
Ages. Farming and farmers go back well behind the industrial 
age. Some conflict will, of necessity, arise between the claims of 
agriculture and the demands of the town-planners. But the agricul- 
tural worker stands to gain much in fullness and diversity of 
interest to brighten up his, until now, rather isolated existence. A 
development of those light industries whose products are in natural 
demand on the farm—such things as basket-making, the making of 
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For Publication March 25th 


Face to Face with China 
H. B. RATTENBURY 


This book, with its text by a missionary in China for over 
twenty years, its remarkable illustrations from photographs 
taken by Ceci. BEATON during a recent visit, and its fifteen 
Isotype Charts in colour, presents a threefold picture of 
China and emphasizes the need for a closer understanding 
between East and West. 10s. 6d. net 


This Man Truman 


F. MCNAUGHTON and W. HEHMEYER 


In this first full-length authoritative life-story a clear 
objective picture is given of the man who started as an 
errand boy and fought through to the highest office of 
State. With 15 halj-icne illustrations. 8s. 6d. net 


The First Woman Doctor 
RACHEL BAKER 
The story of Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman to qualify 
as a physician. Although intended primarily for the younger 
reader, this book will also be of interest to the adult. Fore- 
word by Dr EpITH SUMMERSKILL. 8s. 6d. net 











BERDYAEV 


“Nicolas Berdyaev is ‘one of the most 
important writers of the present time.” 
— The late Archbishop of Canterbury. 


“Nicolas Berdyaev is one of the most in- 


teresting and stimulating thinkers of 

to-day.” The Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Slavery and Freedom (25s.) 
The Destiny of Man (18s.) 
Freedom and the Spirit (12s. 6d.) 
The Meaning of History (9s. 6d.) 
Spirit and Reality (9s. 6d.) 
Solitude and Society (9s. 6d.) 


TheOriginof Russian Communism (9s. 64.) 


je All these titles now in stock. Prices are nett. 





GEOFFREY BLES LTD. 
52 DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1! 
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by ALFRED DODD 


Author of “The Marriage of Elizabeth Tudor.” 


CLOSE inquiry into the circumstances sur- 
rounding the sensational fall of Francis Bacon 
when, as Lord Chancellor of England, he was 
indicted on charges of bribery and corruption. 
Searching enquiry has revealed evidence 
which suggests he was the victim of a 
deliberate plot. This latest of Alfred Dodd’s 
books adds a new link in the chain of evidence 
concerning the Bacon who wrote Shake- 
speare’s works and was a son of Queen 
Elizabeth. 


Illustrated 21/ ; (Postage 7d.) 











68 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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/ }} 4 

my Watchiul Night 

))) by JOHN MASON BROWN 

y Lieutenant, U.S.N.R. 

One of America’s leading literary and dramatic 
critics analyses two invasions in which he was 
a front-line participant—the Normandy 
landings and America’s peaceful invasion of 
England. 


65 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 


REPRINTS NOW READY 
The Course of German History 


by A. j. P. TAYLOR 12s. 6d. net 
Rudyard Kipling 
by HILTON BROWN 10s. 6d. net 


Now I Lay Me Down To Sleep 


by LUDWIG BEMELMANS gs. 6d. net 
Time Was 
by W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON 10s. 6d. net 
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light farm imp!ements, harness-making and mending, cider-making, 
fruit-canning and bottling and many others—might offer a variety 
of employment to village folk not actually working on the land. 
With these, proper housing at rents within the means of the farm 
worker, and access to at any rate some of the amenities enjoyed by 
the town-dweller, the depopulation of the countryside should at least 
be checked. 

If the family is to remain the unit in planning either houses or 
flats, the necessity for growth must be taken into account. One of 
the chief drawbacks of individual ownership of the home is that 
a house which is just right for a newly-married couple is very much 
a misfit for that same couple with their family in twelve years’ time. 
In thirty years, with the children married and gone, it may again 
be appropriate. Insufficient and unsuitable housing conditions are 
the cause of a large number of deliberately childless marriages ; and 
the childless marriage is both socially and biologically undesirable. 
In town-planning, therefore, houses of different size and capacity 
should be provided in the same neighbourhood, so that exchanges 
might easily be made to suit differing demands, without necessitating 
removal from friends, familiar shops and habitual surroundings. 

Harry Roserts. 


Whence, Whither, Why? 


By Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S. (Watts 


Essays on Human Evolution. 
and Co. 15s. 

DwrRInG the years 1942 to 1945 a specimen of homo sapiens, widely 
beloved and known as Sir Arthur Keith, thought himself able to 
sit in a room in Kent and write this series of essays on evolution, and 
did so. He, or something in the unit comprising him, must therefore 
—unless self-deluded—have been in a position to look at this process 
and to criticise it, and must therefore, to some extent, have been 
“outside” it. If self-deluded, he and his activities, in the shape of 
these observations and criticisms, were merely themselves a part of 
that evolutionary process. Being wholly integral to it and “inside,” he 
could not have taken an objective view of it. In which case his 
opinions and my opinion of them don’t really matter a damn. 

I am still, having read these essays, not quite sure which of these 
alternatives is the one that ought to be deduced from them as the 
more probable, though I do know, as one of his old pupils, which I 
prefer. Thus, in his last two pages, he writes, “It was man who 
brought art and artificiality into the world ; all the changes which 
human activity has introduced belong to the realm of art; all that 
was in existence in the world of life before that activity began I 
assign to the realm of Nature.” According to this, man is at least 
something that has been able to introduce something into the evolving 
“ natural ” world—though from where, Sir Arthur does not, I think, 
tell us. 

But while it would appear, from these and other passages, that 
he considers there to be two more or less independent processes of 
evolution now going on—one of them human and the other “ natural ” 
—it is not always clear whether or how far he considers the human 
sort to be deliberate or to which he is referring. Thus, on page 68, 
he says Christianity has “ failed, because its methods are discordant 
with human nature and are therefore anti-evolutionary. Nationalism, 


SHINING HOURS 


C. N. Buzzard 


“A story of the author’s bee-keeping, of his 


contacts with other bee-experts, of his 
reading and of his experiments. But this is 
all told as part of a larger story. Liven 
this does not quite indicate 
the nature of this fascinat- 
ing andamusing little book.” 
—SIR JOHN SQUIRE 

10s. 6d, 
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on the other hand, is a growing force because it is in harmony with 
human nature and therefore pro-evolutionary.” And on page 69 he 
says that civilisation, “like Universalism and Christianity, is anti- 
evolutionary in its effects.” 

Does he mean that they are “anti” to the human sort of evolution, 
dating from the introduction by man of art and artificiality, or to 
the “natural” sort that was churning along before the purposive 
protoplasm, to which he refers elsewhere, produced man at all? If 
the first, does he mean that the large numbers of men pursuing 
civilised, Christian and universalist aims and activities are impeding 
some basic desirable human evolution, which is going on inde. 
pendently but with which the nationalists are in accord? Or does 
he mean—human evolution being now in man’s own hands—that the 
nationalists, as tested by something called human nature, are behaving 
rightly and the civilised, Christians and universalists (though them- 
selves embodiments, one would have thought, of human nature) 
mistakenly? I could wish, from the layman’s point of view, that he 
had made this a little clearer. 

But this being recorded—and the fault may after all be with the 
reader—here is a volume of essays by one of the foremost anatomists 
and anthropologists of his day. It would be true, I think, to say 
that Sir Arthur Keith, as an avowed and veteran “ rationalist,” 
has little sympathy with anything that could be described as mysti- 
cism ; that he would regard with suspicion the claims to “know. 
ledge,” made by the mystics of all the great religions, of an extra or 
supra-material order of being ; that he would regard mind as the 
product of brain cells and not merely their inhabitant or employer, 
But his life-long integrity, his brilliant services to his own subjects, 
would alone make these essays well worth reading and pondering, 
They are an invitation to enjoy the hospitality of one of the most 
stimulating minds (wherever it came from!) still happily amongst 
us. H. H. BAsurorp. 


The Uncontinuing City 
Historical Change. By L. Einstein. (Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. EINSTEIN’S essay of a hundred and thirty pages is interesting 
to read but difficult to review. The essay is interesting to read—and 
to read more than once—because it covers a very wide range, asks 
questions of the highest importance, and comments acutely upon 
any subject which it touches. Mr. Einstein knows that every historical 
“event” is unique in itself and yet takes its place in a cycle which 
seems to recur again and again in world history. Thus the collapse 
of Germany in 1945 was unique, and unlike the collapse of Germany 
in 1918 ; yet it is possible to generalise about these and many similar 
events in history that “ pride goes before a fall.” It is possible to 
generalise in this way and yet no one can forecast from past events 
the form of retribution which hubris will bring upon itself. In 
Mr. Einstein’s words, “ the chain of historical causation is too variable 
and may be too obscure to be reduced to a formula.” Or again: 
“No universal principle can ever explain why great changes take 
place more readily at certain times than at others, beyond the broad 
generalisation that sees this depending on how well a new idea will 
fit and shape the spirit of an age.” 

The difficulty of reviewing Mr. Einstein’s essay lies in the caution 
with which he refuses to go beyond the data which he is studying and 
to commit himself to anything more than broad generalisations. This 
submission to fact is honest and yet not entirely satisfactory, though 
it is unsatisfactory for the best of reasons. The dilemma may be 
summed up in the definition of history, made some time ago by a 
French writer, as “cette petite science conjecturale.” In the light of 
this definition, the reader is bound to accept Mr. Einstein’s refusal 
to make statements which no historian ought to make, and yet the 
result must remain a little disappointing. 

Perhaps Mr. Einstein might have been able to get nearer to a 
description if net an explanation of historical change if, instead of 
taking all history as his subject, he had chosen to examine more 
closely two historical periods, one of relative stability and the other 
of very rapid change. On this method it might have been possible 
to notice more easily why change at any given time tends to be greater 
in some spheres of life than in other spheres, and to see whether the 
greatest changes are those which are willed and controlled or those 
which appear to come about through the accumulation of accidents. 
Mr. Einstein might thus have escaped from the difficulty that his 
sense of discipline allows only broad generalisations, but that such 
generalisations do not tell one Much. He could also have dealt more 
directly with changes, such as those in artistic taste or even in fashion 
due partly to external circumstances and partly to “the fatigue of 


the eve,” ie., the conscious or subconscious search for something 
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A friend of yours? 


You can’t see her face, but a glance is enough to tell us all who 
she is. She’s a friend of everyone in our street, for we all 
welcome her happy smile when she comes round to collect our 
Savings. It’s a wonderful, unpaid job she’s doing as a Voluntary 
Worker in the National Savings Movement. She’s made us all 
realise why it’s better to save for later on and how increased 
savings are vital to the Country’s prosperity. 


Why not become a Voluntary Savings Worker yourself? Your 
Local Savings Committee will welcome you, or write to the 
National Savings Committee (Dept. V.W.4), London. 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 








A HISTORY OF BRITISH TARIFFS 
1923-1942 
by DERYCK ABEL 
9s. 64. net 

* Have nothing but praise for Mr. Abel's fine craftsmanship as 
an interpreter of our fiscal history.""°—-TRUTH. 

* An exceedingly competent book. . . . Sets out graphically the 
main political currents of the twenty years during which a fiscal 


revolution occurred in this country.”"—THE INVESTORS’ 
REVIEW (Editorial). 


‘A well-documented and thoroughly useful study of a matter 
which concerns, not statesmen and economists alone, but every 
man and woman in this country.”—THE GUARDIAN. 


HEATH CRANTON, LIMITED, 
6, Fleet Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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A HOME from HOME at t STREATHAM 


We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 80 incurable 
invalids, and also provide life pensions of 15/- per week for 
250 others able to be with friends or relatives, All are largely 
dependent on us for help and necessities of life and we 
APPEAL FOR HELP. 
Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed. 


THE BRITISH HOME and HOSPITAL 


for INCURABLES, 
STREATHAM, S.W.16 
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new. Similarly, he might have provided a more definite analysis of 
the kind of change which is commonly described as “ progress.” 

Mr. Einstein, however, might well answer that he is discussing 
change in general ; that he would be led far away from his main 
theme if he allowed himself a digression on “ progress,” and that his 
choice of all history as his field of study was deliberate and necessary. 
In any case, this short book is full of wise comments, expressed so 
quietly and simply that their significance may be missed on a first 
reading. For example, it is important to remember that “ relatively 
speaking only a small part of human action reaches the notoriety of 
history and it is even questionable if that part is the most important.” 
Or again, speaking of the “litthe known civilians” who were 
responsible for the most enduring part of Napoleon’s rule, Mr. 
Einstein points out that “these men, lawyers and administrators, 
belonged to what may be called a political middle class which in all 
civilised communities has always taken a great part in the shaping 
of changes. Few historians correctly appraise the nature of 
influences of this order which are usually concealed in many un- 
recorded conversations and unpublished memoranda.” Could there 
be a better summary of one of the problems which now face the 
historians of modern or, for that matter, of medieval Europe? 

E. L. Woopwarp. 


World Farming 


“The Reconstruction of World Agriculture."’ 
Brandt Allen and Unwin. 21s.) 


In The Reconstruction of World Agriculture Professor Brandt 
gathers together a vast amount of information which is essential for 
a proper understanding of present-day agricultural problems. He 
begins with a rapid survey of world agriculture before the First 
World War, from which is seen the progress that had then been 
made towards the free interchange of goods between all countries. 
He then shows the effect of the war itself upon the primary producing 
countries, the stimulus that it gave to production in those countries 
unaffected by the actual fighting, and the efforts made by the countries 
which were at war towards self-sufficiency. The difficulties of 
readjustment from war to peace in the nineteen-twenties are made 
clear, as is the general effect of world economic conditions upon 
agriculture. In particular, this book shows the futility of efforts 
made by any government to plan its agriculture on protectionist lines 
unless it is prepared, as was Germany, to go wholeheartedly for a 
policy of self-sufficiency. 

In spite of war-time difficulties, Professor Brandt has been able 
to obtain a large number of figures showing what has been happening 
to agriculture during the Second World War, and even in those 
countries occupied by Germany. From this he draws certain con- 
clusions as to the position of agriculture when the war ends. When 
reading the book one finds it hard sometimes to remember that it was 
written during 1944, since the forecasts made in it come so close to 
the truth. It is perhaps somewhat too optimistic about the danger 
of famine in Europe on the cessation of hostilities, but it at least 
appears to be far more alive to the danger of such a possibility than 
many of those people who have been responsible for seeing that 
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such things did not occur. There is also an optimism about the speed 
of recovery in Europe which at present seems far from the truth, 

The final portion of the book is devoted to proposals for a sound 
reconstruction of world agriculture, based on the capabilities and 
requirements of each country. It is, in effect, an attempt to put 
into a more concrete form the recommendations of the Hot Springs 
Conference, and looks forward to a time when agriculture can be 
regarded as one of the main sources of wealth for the whole world 
rather than as a source of annoyance to industrialists and worry to 
politicians in individual countries. Farmers in particular would do 
well to read the section in the last chapter which deals with recon. 
struction in Great Britain. They might pay more heed to the warn- 
ing of a foreign expert than of people at home against “ the strong 
agitation, . . for the maintenance of agriculture at wartime capacity 
or even ... still higher.” As after the First World War “ economic 
necessities will again prove more powerful,” and British agriculture 
will again be let down if it tries to reconstruct its future on the 
basis of a wartime economy. 

When it comes to Germahy, Professor Brandt is just as much of 
a realist. He sees the dangers to future world peace in trying to 
build up once more a self-sufficient agriculture in Germany. He 
advocates strongly the opening up of the country to Free Trade, thus 
not only making Germany closely dependent upon other countries, 
thereby rendering her incapable of waging a prolonged war 
again, but also enabling her to make a greater contribution to world 
wealth and thereby repairing a small part of the damage that she has 
caused. 

Professor Brandt avoids the pitfall 
agriculturists—of regarding agriculture as a simple production 
problem which can be planned round a table. He realises fully the 
social and political implications of agriculrure and the problems 
that face both small and large cultivators and which cannot be solved 
merely by theory. He avoids, too, the pitfall of so many statisticians 
—of becoming so engrossed in his figures that they assume primary 
importance themseives instead of being merely indications of a much 
larger truth. For these reasons as well as because of his vast 
experience of economics and agriculture in all parts of the world, 
this is a book which should be read carefully by anybody who is 
interested in the sound reconstruction of the world’s greatest industry. 

H. D. Watston. 
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Fiction 
Three. By William Sansom. ‘(Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. 
Carp Country. By Elizabeth Kyle. (Peter Davies. 8s. éd. 
Appassionata. By C. M. Franzero. (Allen and Unwin. 9s. 6d 


THE first dully named book on the above list—and all the titles 
are bad this week, I think—is a collection of three short stories by 
the author of Fireman Flower, and, if only for the sake of the third 
of these, “ The Invited,” is by go means to be missed. Mr. Sansom 
writes in a very positive and even aggressive style, containing indeed 
plenty of variety of theme and mood, but always markedly personal. 
Sometimes he overwrites unrelentingly, nagging us with an assault 
ot words and an excess of impressions which insult the willingly 
given attention—or so this reader felt again and again throughout 
“ The Cleaner’s Story,” the long, discursive tale which opens the 
book. This elaborate ballet of a morning in a, French village café, 
of types and moods coagulating through many ripples of gossip 
and commotion into one stupid mass-mood and consequent stupid 
action, suffers somewhat from a kind of heavy literariness in the 
mind of the café cleaner, who, down on the floor and scrubbing it, 
makes her way round the furniture and the legs of the excited 
villagers, listening and narrating as she scrubs. This design grows 
tiresome, and the recurrent theme of the various boots and legs 
and all they indicate is overdrummed at us, perhaps ; but in general 
spirit the story is witty and ruthless and indicative of original talent. 
“Cat Up a Tree,” the second story, is a slight affair, lively and odd, 
but making no unusual claim on the imagination. “ The Invited,” 
however, does make an insistent claim, and justifies it. It is a 
passionate, sorrowful fable of the discrepancies, dreams and deep-set 
rottenness of twentieth-century life. It is a morality and—more 
seriously than in relation to “The Cleaner’s Story ”"—the word 
“ ballet” comes to mind in seeking to describe its movement. But 
a ballet set to harsh and searchingly inventive music, and danced 
against a very unsentimental backcloth. Railway yards, behind 
them the high walls of luxury flats where dwell those who do not 
know the yards are there, hav@ never walked a track or spoken with 3 
linesman. Into these yards comes from the flats a man called 
Pierrot, who argues with those he finds there, with himself and 
with those he has left, who come in pursuit of him. The existen- 
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ACROSS 8. Chemist’s nocturnal charges? (8.) 
1. It will make even horrid chaps 9. Method of making a umely agree- 
musical 11 ment. 13.) 
10. Ship which may be even interrupted 15. Just so, William. (4, 4.) 
by a doctor (5.) 17. Underground blossom. (8.) - 
11. One sort of singing. (9.) 19. Here it’s jam yesterday and jam to- 
12. Incomparable, but having no fixtures. day; ask the driver. (7 
9 21. The snake continent woman. (7.) 
13. Building order (5.) 22. Stress. (6.) 


25. That's funny! (5.) 


i4. He arranges contracts but not a rail- 
way 


6 
16. A fan, apparently liable to procrasti- SOLUTION TO 
1 CROSSWORD No. 364 


nate 

18. It comes out of the usual tin. (8.) 

20. His saw wes drowned. (6.) 

23. Did he spin his music? (5.) 

24. Gets away with little publiaty in the 
process (9.) 

26. Masonic habitation. (5, 4.) 

27. “ Wharton, the ——— and wonder of 
our days.” (Pope.) (5 


28 German town, it turns confederate. . 
qi & ei off ofr! 


DOWN BPERADVENTURE! 


2. Ale for accountants. (5.) 

3. Four-footed German vessel. (7.) 

4. They don’t go to great lengths in 
Winchester. (6.) 

5. Domestic affectation, but evidently 
they don’t get away with it. (4, 4.) 

6. Substance of Swinburne’s century 
(7.) 

7. No bad sailor would choose this non- 
stop signal. (9, 4.) 














SOLUTION ON MARCH 29th 


The winner of Crossword No. 364 is Miss ADAMS, 22 Park Road, 
West Timperley, Cheshire. 
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282 THE SPECTATOR, 
tialist cry which makes the tragic core of the theme is beaten back 
by braver arguments ; everything said gets an answer, but nothing 
is answered. Yet the story is a judgement; and it is vigorous, 
imaginative and very grave. 

Carp Couniry, by Miss Elizabeth Kyle, is an attractive and in- 
telligent novel. This author, whose manner of writing is always 
gentie, mature and detached, has also the advantage of knowing very 
well those countries of Central Europe which used to be the 
Austrian Empire and of being able to place their life before us— 
landscape, habits and problems—with naturalness and honesty. Her 
a village of Czechoslovakia in an autumn of the 


new novel is set in 

early “thirties of this century. This village is in lake country tradi- 
tionally famous for carp-breeding ; it bordered on one of the old 
Emperor’s favourite shooting estates, and its small glass-blowing 
factory had been renowned for the delicacy and museum-beauty of 
its products. Now, in another age, it still has its profitable carp- 
breeding; the Emperor’s castle 1s a State sanatorium for tired 


workers, and its glass factory produces great quantities of useful 
goods and gives much employment in the neighbourhood. To tt 
comes—to the sanatorium and as part-time secretary to a professor 
of racial psychologv—a Scots boy called Adam, temporarily 
employed in Prague. He gets involved with the village and factory 
life, and we watch an interesting, natural story work out. We meet 
here, in little, many of the problems of the time—of the Sudeten 
German, of the Catholic Slovak, of workers and employers, of 
changing faiths and baffling psychoses—all set against a rich and 
olu and troubling background. Nothing seems exaggerated, and we 
learn many interesting things. I only suggest that in so steady and 
naturalistic a book we might have been spared Adam’s musical- 
— episode with the lovely Toni. But everything else seems in 
the right place, and the whole is informative and pleasant. 
Appassionata is the second volume of a triology dealing with 
Italian bourgeois family life. The present volume deals with the 
affairs of the Ferreros, in Turin and elsewhere including London, 
during the years of Mussolini’s reign ana up to Italy’s entry into 
the war. Much of its content is interesting, as it gives insight into 
Italian family customs and conventions and shows the impact upon 
individuals of the Fascist ideology. But the book was spoilt for 
this reader by the banal moods and soliloquies of its chief character, 
and 





Serge Ferrero, who can only be described as a turgid com- 
placent bore. KATE O'BRIEN. 
Shorter Notices 

Steer By D. S. MacColl Faber and Faber. 25s. 

D. S. MacCo.t is a most capable biographer ; he puts down the 


facts, describes relationships and assesses talent with skill, sympathy 
and a most understandable prejudice. He inspires in the reader an 
affection for his subject and no less does he inspire an affection for 
himself. If you think highly of Steer here is a standard work on 
him, ind all. If you don’t here is a readable book which 
will give you an understanding of his aims and a picture of the 
man which may make you change your mind. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
WHETHER or not the American Congress sees fit to ratify the loan 
agreement reached in Washington last December—and the chances 
are surely that it will—Britain’s transition problem on external 
account looks like being considerably eased by the generous contri- 
bunon offered by Canada. Admittedly, the terms of the proposed 
Canadian loan, which are identical with those offered in Washington, 
might well have been less onerous if they had been negotiated before 
and not atter the American loan, but they need to be judged in rela- 
tion to the substantial contributions to Britain’s problems which 
Canada has already made. During the war Canada provided us 
with a loan of $700,000,000, which was to be free of interest until 
the end of the war. The $500,000,000 still outstanding is being 
extended on the same terms until 1951. In 1943 Canada made us 
ar outright gift of another $1,000,000,000. Again, she supplied us 
with no less than $1,555,000,c00 of mutual aid. Adding up these 
contributions to the fresh credit of $1,250,000,000, which is supple- 
mented by other small items, there is a total of around $6,000,000,000 
either by way of loans or their equivalent. One hesitates to make 
comparisons, but when one considers this financial help in relation 
to Canada’s population and national income, the sacrifice involved 


compared with that which underlies America’s proposed loan is 
obviously very much greater. 
BRIDGING THE GAP 


From her own standpoint, Canada has much to gain from the 
multilateral trading which it is hoped will become practicable 

and when Britain’s immediate problem is solved and the Bretton 
Woods currency arrangements come into operation. Canada nor- 
mally has a substantial credit balance with this country and the 
sterling area, and a debit balance with the United States, and the 
smoothness of this triangular trading depends a good deal on the 
adoption of multilateral practices. From the United 
point of view, the command over Canadian dollars, 
reinforced by the line of credit which one must assume will be 
forthcoming from Washington, should enable this country to get 
down to its main job of expanding output and exports without being 
too preoccupied with external finances. If, as one hopes, some 
further assistance can be obtained from our sterling area creditors, 
external balance of 


world-wide 
Kingdom’s 


the first stage of the battle of the gap in our 
payments will be won. 
Estimates of the size of the gap appear to show considerable 


In the statistical material presented by the British Govern- 
gap for this year was 


variation 
ment during the Washington negotiations the 
put at £750,000,000 and for next year at £500,000,000, but one begins 
to feel that these figures may prove a little over-pessimistic. If this 
year’s import bill, including the cost of maintaining overseas commit- 


ments, is no more than £1,500,000,000, the deficit may be nearer 
£600,000,000 than £750,000,000. Physical exports may well reach 
£700,000,000, and it will be disappointing if the invisible items, 


such as shipping, income and income from overseas investments, 
do not bring in at least £150,000,000. Altogether, one begins to 
feel that the view recently expressed in some quarters that the dollar 
credit might be exhausted in a matter of two years will prove to be 
unduly sombre. But everything depends, of course, on the export 
drive not merely maintaining its present rate of progress, but gaining 
fresh strength. 
L.P.T.B. FUTURE 

It is made plain in the latest report of the London Passenger 
Transport Board that so far the Government has not disclosed its 
intentions in the matter of fitting the Board into the nationalised 
transport picture. As the Board is already controlled by Act ol 
Parliament, the only question requiring an answer is whether the 
Government intends to buy out the private stockholders and bring 
the Board under public ownership. If, as seems quite likely, the 
Government is satisfied with the powers it already possesses, the 
problem will be to re-establish the Board’s finances on a 
supporting basis. Costs have risen sharply during the war 
ind the increase has not been offset by upward adjustments of fares 
The “C”™ stockholder, who is entitled to a standard dividend ot 
5\ per cent., is at present receiving only and has 
got more than 4} per cent. Some better treatment is surely due 
stockholders when the wartime agreement an end 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
COMPANY MEETING 


~ —-s SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


WHAT IS BEST IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST ? 











THE annual general meeting of the Southern Railway Company was held 
on March 7th at Wigmore Hall, London, W. Col. Eric Gore Browne, 
DS.O., O.B.E., T.D., A.D.C. (the chairman), presided. 

In the course of his speech the chairman said: And now I come to 
, matter which will be uppermost in all your minds today, as it is in 
mine and in those of all my colleagues. I refer to the decision of His 
Majesty's Government to nationalise not only the railways, but also the 
canals and long-distance road haulage services. 


WILL THE PuBLIC BENEFIT? 

Will the public get a better cr cheaper service? I do not think they 
will, Let me remind you of a few of the successful enterprises which 
have been carried out by your company in recent years. 

The electrification which has given many thousands who work in 
Londen an opportunity of living outside and in less crowded conditions 
than otherwise could have been possible ; the continuous improvement 
to our stations, which only the war interrupted: the great development 
of our docks, especially Southampton, at which your company receives 
ind services the biggest liners in the world and without which the 
planning and operation of D-Day would have presented far more serious 
‘problems ; the constant process of modernisation of signalling apparatus 
by substituting colour light equipment to provide still greater safety to 
railways which are the safest in the world, and many smaller but no 
jess important improvements and modifications such as the most com- 
prehensive and popular system of cheap tickets, which the Government, 
during the war, compelled us to withdraw, and excursions, snack bar 
coaches, camping coaches, containers, &c., &c. Would this all have taken 
place under nationalisation, and can this progress be maintained if your 
undertaking is owned by the State? Can an impersonal machine like a 
Government Department or a National Railways Board stimulate the 
necessary enterprise, forethought and keenness?  I- wonder. 

FARES AND RaTES—WHO Pays? 

And now as to cost ot trave! and carriage of goods. Rates and charges 
have been increased during the war by only 162 per cent. and workmen’s 
and season tickets by only 10 per cent., but the cost of coal is up by 
ibout 92 per cent., labour costs by about 75 per cent. and the cost of 
materials which we use by about 83 per cent. Whether the State owns 
the railways or they continue under free enterprise, a rise in rates and 
charges is, I think, inevitable ; but the extent of the rise will depend 
not only on the volume of traffic but, in no small degree, upon the 
efficiency with which the railways are managed. Will a Government 
Department or a National Corporation, able to draw upon the Exchequer 
when necessary, be equally enthusiastic in making every effort to keep 
down costs and charges (which result from costs) as a privately-owned 
concern, which depends upon economy, goodwill, efficiency and progress 
for its very existence? I do not envy the task of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the event of State ownership, who is faced with annual 
deficits on that part of his Budget which relates to the State’s railway 
undertakings. 

WILL THE STAFF BENEFIT? 

Will the wages and salaried staff be better off? I believe many railway- 
men think that nationalisation will bring them better cenditions. They 
are attracted by rosy visions of shorter hours, more pay, Civil Servants’ 
pensions and longer holidays. Will the Governmert: be able to give 
shorter hours. wher we find it difficuit to do so? These benefits would 
mean an extra drain on the taxpayer or increasing rates and fares at 
the expense of the public. How many Civil Servants actually are 
pensioned? It is only the “established” part of the Civil Service—tar 
less than half—who receive a pension. The manual workers, storemen, 
artificers, craftsmen and other non-supervisory staff are as a rule not 
pensioned at all. 

Freedom from strikes has been largely due in the past to the sound 
machinery over many years in agreements made with the Railway Trades 
Union Will labour relations be improved by nationalisation? What 
will be the position of the Railway Trades Unions when railway em- 
ploye ll! become servants of the State? 

Our PLANS 
plans include more electrification, more new ships for our Cross- 
ind Isle of Wight Services, rehabilitation of our docks, and re- 

i reconstruction of many of our stations. In fact, every possible 
ent as soon as we can make it for speedier and more comfort- 
l, quicker collection and distribution of goods and closer working 
hauliers. 





th d 
A RETROGRADE STEP? 

of this great country, so far as in us lies, our duty is to 

we regard as a retrograde step in the development of a 

ic service and not to ielax our efforts unless and until His 

lajesty’s Government's plan is produced and we are satisfied that its 


pre . 


ire in the public interest as well as in yours. 


Oppose what 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ACHILLE SERRE, LIMITED 


(Dyers and Cleaners) 








DIVIDEND OF TEN PER CENT. 





Mr. F. M. L.. FITZWILLIAMS, F.C.A., the chairman and managing director, 
presided at the annual general meeting of Achille Serre, Limited, held 
at Winchester House, Londua, on March 12th, 1946 

Ir the course of his speech he said: The accounts for the year 1945 
show a trading profit of £58,730 after bearing the initial costs of transi- 
tion to peace-time conditions, of developments of the business, the effects 
of a rocket bomb near to our works and the thanksgiving V-Day holiday 
periods. 

After charging a total of £29,265 in respect of taxation, £10,000 for 
deferred repairs, £7,225 for debenture service and war damage con- 
tributions of a non-recurring nature, and after transferring £10,000 to 
plant replacement out of reserves no longer required, the net profit 
amounted to £7,968. Adding to this the amount brought forward of 
£3,317 there was a total to be dealt with of £11,285. A dividend of 
IO per cent. less income-tax, requiring £7,000, is recommended, against 
a dividend of 5 per cent. for the previous year, leaving to be carried 
forward the sum of / 4,285. 

I would specially draw attention to the paragraph in the directors’ 
report wherein we state. that there is a continued necessity to conserve 
liquid resources for appropriately planned post-war reorganisation and 
emphasise that the maintenance of a satisfactory level of profits is 
dependent on adequate supplies of skilled labour and of coal. 

QUALITY AND SERVICE 

The most important asset of Achille Serre, Limited, has no mention 
in our accounts and balance-sheet. Goodwill, an appreciating asset, is 
being built up on the high quality and improving service we offer. In 
addition to dyeing and dry cleaning, our special Retex process and our 
recently introduced D.DT. moth proofing are becoming more readily 
available to meet the ever-increasing demands of our customers. 

We are justly proud of our branch staff, who by their courtesy and 
consideration do their utmost to alleviate the irritations attendant upon 
present-day shopping 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously, and a cordial 
vote of thanks to directors, management and staff concluded the 
proceedings. 
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Puaiicher, The Sidneyan Society 9, Basing Hill, London, 


Apply, 
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Bee MALINE. 
The Bread we all emoy. 


sk your Baker 
I ROOMHILL, MUDDIFORD, near Barnstaple, In 
own grounds of 150 acres the amenities a good 
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Rough shooting. Billiards room Excellent meals. Tel. : 
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44 in. Firm, durable, 
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tre’ vesson to S.R. (2). Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1 


*XPERT Typewriting and Duplicating. Literary MSS 
Ie a speciality lr. Smirn, 4, Saddington Street, Graves- 
end, Kent. 

SINANCE.—KeGionat Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, 
I: New Bond Street London W.1 Telephone 
REGen $983 

JOR SALE * Economist,” complete January, 1944, 


to January, 1946. Good condition.—Box No. 418. 
*RIENDS OF THE POOR, 42, Ebury Street, S.W.1, 
I: need £50 to help middle-aged man, debarred from 
work owing to heart trouble, to supplement 


his normal 
Has already had some ex- 


pension by poultry keeping. 
perience and, once established, should do well. 
‘UR Shppers .no coupons). Genuine Lambswool. A 
I: tew minutes of your spare time joining two seams will 
enable you to make your own smart and cosy fur slippers. 
Full range of colours and sizes in stock. Instructions 
supplied. Sizes up to 7 for 34/6; from sizes 8 upwards 
396 per pair. Children’s 25/- per pair. Packing and 
rostares 1/6 3 pairs post free. Satisfaction teed 
or money refunded. Send P.O., cheque or C.O.D., to 
B FRANKEL 17, Little Trinity Lane London, E.CA4. 
AVE YOU * h LITERARY BENT ” 2—Develop it 
| profitably through personal tuition at the LonpoNn 
SCHOOL OF JoURNALISM—the only school under the patron- 
age ot leading newspaper proprictors. —_ > 
—. Short Stories, Article Writing, P: > 
Plays E Literature. Each course now ered at 
REDUCED FEES. Personal coaching by correspondence. 
Write for free — and Book 4 ag Dept., L.S.]J., 
57, Gordon Squa London, C.l. Mus. 4574, 
IGHEST PRICES paiD” tor Coins and Medals, 
especially collections, gold and rare silver pieces. 
Standard Catalogue of English Coins, 5/-. “Coin and 
Meda! Bulletin,” including Sale List, i/- per annum. 
B.A Seasy, Lrp., 65, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
OUSE or cottage wanted Herts., Suffolk country area, 
| > 0 7 bed., 2 10 10 acres, well-built, but, conveni- 
ences not nec.—Buxton, R.A.F., Raynham, Norfolk. 
| 'TERARY 3§y ys promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
4 


copy words.—Muss N. McFarvane (C.), 
The Study, — Marine Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
OVELY extra large Python skin, thonged, Ladies’ 


4 Handbag, leather lining, superior quality, as new, 
6 gns.—Homes, 99 Boscombe Road, Southend-on-Sea. 
USICAL INSTRUMENTS FOR ALLIES. The 

\ High School in Khania, capital of Crete, wants to 


start its band again. All instruments were lost during the 


occupation. Can anyone spare a drum, or a trumpet, or 
other brass instrument. Send to Mr. JOHN MANIOUDAKIS, 
Boys’ School, Khania, Crete 


\ R. WINSTON CHURCHILL writes: “ The Royal 
l Cancer Hospital is doing work of which the Nation 
It is fighting this fell disease—trying 


should be proud 
and discover a cure—providing 


THE 





SPECTATOR, 


\ ACCLESFIELD PURE SII..< 
4 measure in any shade or 


MARCH 15, 


ORESSES made to 
yle im our range from 


£410 10s.; in Rayon from £6. é atalogue and patterns 
m Leopian Lrp (SP.29) nion House, Bridge Street. 
1..eds 2 


scenery, de- 
Excellent 
centra. 


EW FOREST HOLIDAY 
lightful walks (hills, woods, moorlands). 
toud, h. and c. basins, electric light, main water, 
beating. Bathing River Avon 2 minutes away. Ridingl 
Fishing can be arranged. Open from 19th April, 1946 
ARDEN LopGe, Godshill Wood, Fordingbridge, Hants 
PORTUGUESE Linguaphone Set for Sale, hardly 
used. Reduced price.—Box No. -420 
JECENTLY Demobilised Officer wishes to purchase 
% good STAMP Collection, old stamps on ENVE- 
LOPES old pre-stamp letters. etc.. no dealers.—Box 
No. 424 
| EFERENCE BOOKS ot all kinds, state title, dates, 
price and condition in first instance.—Box No. 431. 
w LAIN DLAZING bur f SUWAME certain .or you an 
" lamily (irrespective height of bedrooms) it Automat 
WAVY installed. Average cosi 49. Details ld. starnp.— 
Jown Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Lrp.. Northwich 20, Cheshire 
oe SERVICE. Journalistic, cinematic, 
etc.—Patmer (S.), 3, Greencroft Gardens, N.W.6. 
(Mai. 3729.) 
i = RITING done efficiently and expeditiously 
reasonable rates.—Write Box No. 427. 
Furnished Flat, private house, Bucks, one 
hour London. Sitting, bedroom (2 beds), fitted 
kitchen, bathroom, electric light and gas, constant hot 
water. Quiet, professional tenants desired.—-Box No. 426 
\W ANTED for one month, August-Sept., large Furnished 
House by sea to rent.—Box No. 429 


Exquisite 


i es LET. 


“h NNY and sheltered bon. Rooms available at 
, reduced terms until Easter. JOHN HAMILTON Lee 
bay Hotel, Lee. Devon. Ilfracombe 60. 


he 8-h.p. Morris 4-Seater Tourer, Black. Excellent con- 
dition and good tyres, £295.—Box No. 445. 





APPOINTMENTS 


None of the vacancies advertised below rA@ates to 
anyone to whom the Control of Engagement Onder of 
1945 applies. 

DVERTISER requires temporary situation in the 
t London area. Experienced yb my ma Instructor, 


4 


also capable of general office wark. Box No ; 
;pURY GRAMMAR SCHOOL ‘BOYS), BURY, 
LANCASHIRE (1615 a.p 


The Governors invite applications for the post of Head- 
master which has become vacant owing to the recent death 
f the late Mr. L. C. Lord, M.A 

It is intended that the appointment should take effec: as 
trom Ist September, 1946 The School is recognised as a 
Direct Grant Grammar School and there are upwards of 
$75 boys (age 8) years plus) in the School. The Salary will 
t commensurate with the qualifications and experience of 
the person appointed. and wil! commence at a minimum 
of £1,000 p.a 

Applications (there is no prescribed form) together with 
me copy of three recent Testimonials, should be lodged 
not later than 30th March, 1946, with T. ScHoFrELD SMITH, 
F.S.A.A., Clerk to the Governors, at 8, Manchester Road, 
Bury, Lancashire. 
s \DITORIAL 
| D publication 
but not essential 


ASSISTANT required on international! 
Knowledge Central Europe advantage. 
State salary required.—Box No. 419 
¢OVERNESS. Well educated Lady, age 25to40. Must 

(i have good personal references and qualifications. 

One girl aged 5. Free week-end each month. House in 

village.—Hopxinson, Court House, East Meon, near Peters- 

field, Hants. 

we as Personnel or Welfare Manager or Assistant 

required in May by ex-officer. Public school edu- 

cation with wide experience personne! duties. Age 30. 

Box No. 423. 

| pRIVATE COACH. oe, History, 

cester area. Box N 

we CRETARIAL. Sens ody desires superior post as 

; wy . Headmaster or other work of interest 

Shorthand, Box No. 435. 

‘HORTHARD. TYPIST with experience and initiative 
s required for University Medical School. Good 
ee cts. Apply THe Dean, B.P.M.S., Ducane Road, 

1 


ry°HE INSTITUTE OF JAMAICA requires the services 
l of a SECRETARY who will be the officer responsible 
for the administration of its various departments. These 
include a Museum (supervised by a Curator), an Historical 
Reference Library and Archives, an Arts and Crafts De- 
partment and a General Circulating Library with a Juvenile 
DD _ 
he applicant must have a general understanding of 
these activities, and, in addition, must have first-class 
administrative ability. He must also be willing to take 
an interest in the general intellectual needs of a developing 
‘ smmunity of mixed racial types 
Salary £700, by £50 to £800 per annum (no allowances). 
Write fully, enclosing names of referees, references, copies 
of testimonials and a photograph in the first instance to the 
CHAIRMAN OF THE ARD OF GOVERNORS, Institute of 
Jamaica, Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.1. 
rEXHE NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL is to appoint 
an OFFICER to conduct an extended Information 
yection to meet post-war opportunities Necessary quali- 
} tions are a) sympathy with a radical and constructive 
ap reach to peace problems ; (56) wide knowledge of inter- 
» ‘ional affairs; and (c) capacity to collate and present 
_. ormation accurately and readably Applications (which 


French. Ciren- 
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{) NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN.—Lecrvrrs HIP oN 

British IMPERIAL, COLONIAL AND DOMINION HUsTory, 
The University Court will shortly proceed to the appoint 
ment of a Lecturer in British Imperial, Colonial and 





Jus..ini on History. Salary according to qu ations 
am‘ e..oetience, from £500 to £650. Persons ¢ ous of 
being ~onsidered for the office are requested to lodge the 
names with the SECRETARY TO THE UNIVERsITy by 16th 
May, 1946. The Conditions of Appointment may be 


obtained from the undersigned. 
H. J. BUTCHART, 

The University, Aberdeen. ae 

W ANTED.—Shorthand-typist, 


full-time, for work 
behalf of academic A 


refugees. Apply in writi 
SECRETARY. Society for the Protection of Science | 
Learning Westminster College, Cambridge. Stating 
experience and qualifications. 








EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


RCADE GALLERY. English and French Romantic 
Painters. March 8—April 6. 28, Old Bond Street. 
RCADE - ge Recent water colours of France by 


d H. Nessler. Old Bond St. March 8-29, 
pet English Paintings and water colours are now 
‘4 _on view at Heat’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road. W.| 

+QOOD HEATING FOR EVERY HOME EXHI 
3. = BITION.—A striking exhibition of new ideas and 
appliances for comfort in the home. Heating, cooking 
hot-water services with solid smokeless fuel Weekdays 
11—7, March Le rm: RoyaL Horricuttura, Hau 
Vincent Square, S. 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 131/134, New Bond Street, W.1, 
4 RECENT PAINTINGS BY JANKEL ADLER. 
Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1, 
p TURES AS DECORATION. Selected works by 
contemporary artists are on view at Heat’s 196, 
Touenham Court Road Me 
ONDON seen by French painters, French Institute, 
4 Queensberry Place, South Kensington Station. 10-1. 
2-5.30. Sundays excepted. Admission free. 
OYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
66, Portland Place, W.1. On view—Model of the 
Christopher Columbus Memorial, March 13th to March 
23rd. (Sunday excepted), 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission free 





EDUCATIONAL 
\ MEMORY FEA1 evuigated. How w recai inom 
memory in any sequence, amy set of Fifty miscellaneous 
articles after they have been read once Simple and 


requiring very little effort. Instructions given by the 
originator (a diploma holder in one of the professions), 
Immense Practical Value for Speeches, Exam. Work etc. 
and provides Entertainment for Parties. Apply for com- 
olete imstructions for performance of this Memory Fea, 
enclosing a stamped-addressed foolscap envelope and small 
ee of 5/3 (no further Se, whatever). to Monomark 
bv CM/LOGY L ondon 

A CASITA’ POST AL. SPANISH COURSE, 

4 Unique personal 30 lessons No textbooks 





needed. Fee £6 6s. Od. For syllabus and particulars 
apply Box No. 228 
MUSIC AND THEATRE 
RB B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
» ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
(Last Concert of the Series) 
WED. NEXT, 20th MAR., at 7. 
ott, Saree ee -Overture, Fidelio 


.. Fantasia on a Theme of 
Thomas Tallis 
MOZART.. .....Piano Concerto No. 9, E flat (K271) 
WILLIAM WALTON........ Belshazzar's Feast 
MYRA HESS DENNIS NOBLE 
THE B.B.C. CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Conductor: SIR ADRIAN BOULT. 
10/-, 7/6, 5/-, 4/-, 3/-. Gallery (standing) 2/- from Hall 
(Ken. 3661) and Agents. 
\ ARIA DONSKA. 
1 Wicmore HAL, 
Frinay, Mar. 22nd, at 6.45 
BrETHOVEN SONATA RECITAL 
Tickets 8/6, 6/-, 3/-, at Hall, and 
IBBS & TILLETT, F24, Wigmore Street. 
I EGAN FOSTER 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMSG........ 


Wei. 8418 


REcITAL oF SONGS 
with GeraLp Moore 
at the WicmMore Hatt 
Monpbay Next, Mar. 18th, at 7 p.m. 
Lieder, by Schubert & Schumann. 
Lyrics from the Chinese set by Bantock, 
Scott, Warlock, Roussel. 
Chansons Galantes of France. 
Traditional Airs of the British Isles. 
Tickets : 10/6, 7/6, 5/-, 3/- at Hall and 
IBBS & TILLETT, 124, Disease Wel. 8418 
ee Tr. PRESENTS A SEASON OF 5 
ORCHESTRA & CHAMBER CONCERTS 


at the 
KING’S THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH. 
onday evenings until June 17. 
MONDAY, MAR. i8th, at 7. 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 
LONDON CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: ANTHONY BERNARD. 
Soloist: PETER PEARS. 
Works by Prokofier, Rameau, Purcell, 
Fauré, Brahms and Falls 








to establish its cause 
for patients and keeping those who are inoperable free from st be accompanied by two references) and enquiries i 8/6. 7/6, 6'6. 4/-, 3/-, 2/6, 1/6 and full particulars 
pain ‘lease send a gift to the Treasurer, The Royal | wuld be marked “Appointment,” and sent to the is R Office, King’s "Theatre. Hammersmit Rw 
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